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Meetings of Societies. 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF .\RTS AND Screyvces. Hall of the 
Academy, 10% Beacon street; Wednesday, Jan. 14. Business; 


reading of scientific papers. 


APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. 
nology; Thursday, Jan. 15. 


RosToxtan SOCIETY. 


Mass. Institute of Tech- 


Old State House; Tuesday, Jan. i3. 


BosTow ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. No. 6 Hamilton Place. 


Wedneslay, Dec. 31; Charlies A. Cummings, “Old Italian Architec- 


Borrow CAMERA CIB. 
proress work. 


50 Bromfield Street. Exhibition of 


BostOy SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
Wednesday, Jan. 21. 


Upper Missouri.”’ 


American House; 
Lawrence Bradford, ‘“‘Navigation on the 


Conimionwe 
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Bostos SOCIETY oF NATURAL HISTORY. 
Building, Boylston street; Wednesday, Jan. 7. 


Natural History 


Bostox SCIENTIFIC SocreTy. No. 419 Washington Street; 
Tuesday, Jan. 13. 
MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SocreTY. 30 Tremont street. 
Thursday, Jan. 15. 
NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 
street; Wednesday, Jan. 7,3 o’clock, p.m. 


No. 18 


NEW ENGLAND METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Technology; January. 


PARKER MEMORIAL SCIENCE CLASS. 
™; Sunday Dee. 28, 12:15 p. m. 


\soctrry OF ARTS. 
Jan. 15, 


Mass. Institute 
Parker Memorial Build- 


Mass. Institute of Technology; Thursday, 


Ministers’ Meetings Next Week. 


Barsicge MINISTERS’ MEETING. Tremont Temple Building; 
Mday, 10.15, a. m. 


Be. : ODIST MINISTERS’ MEETING. Wesleyan Hall; Monday, 
—™, a. ™. 
if 
ONGREGATIONAL TRINITARIAN MINISTERS’ MEETING. Con- 
tonal Building, Pilgrim Hall; Monday, 10 a. m. 


. MINISTERS’ MEETING. 5 Hamilton Place; Monday, 


. 
nee EAL UNITARIAN MINISTERS’ MEETING. Unitarian 
+23 Beacon street; Monday, 11, a. m. 


or 
—s 


TO-DAY. 


The President’s proclamation, inviting all the nations 
of the earth to send to Chicago, in 1893, such of their 
products as they may judge best to ‘fitly and fully Jilus- 
trate their resources, their industries and their progress 
in civilization,” brings our World’s Fair more nearly to 
realization as an actual Indeed, the jealousies 
aroused by the selection of Chicago as the place for the 
Exposition have died out, the difficulties caused by the 
slowness of subscription to the guarantee fund have been 
overcome, the local controversies over the site of the ex- 
hibition buildings have apparently ceased; and, in our 
fortunate condition of peace with all the world and ex- 
ceeding good will toward the greater part of it, there 
ought to be no hindrance to the realization of the greatest 
of all great Expositions. 


event. 


The remark of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, that rich men 
should be their own executors and make their gifts while 
they live to see them made available according to their 
intention, gains emphasis by the contest now in progress 
over the will of M& Faverweather. The generous be- 
quests made by this millionaire to colleges and hospitals, 
when announced at the publication of his will, placed his 
name high upon the list of public benefactors. But by 
reason of the manner in which the large residue of the 
estate is disposed of—which the widow considers unsat- 
isfactory and unjust—litigation has been begun to set 
aside the entire testament. Among recent instances of a 
like nature, the most notable, perhaps, is the failure of 
the late Samuel J. Tilcen, hinself one of the most astute 
lawyers in thé coéuvtry, to draft his own will in such 
manner asto assure the carrving out of his purpose. 
By this failure, New York City has lost the greatest free 
library in the country. But there is evidence that, as 
wealth increases in the hands of individuals and the un- 
certainty of post-mortem benefactions becomes more 
evident, there is a growing disposition on the part of our 
rich men to act on Mr. Carnegie’s advice, which he sus- 
tains by his example. The aniversity which Mr. Jonas 
Clark has established at Worcester and that which 
Senator Stanford is building in California are notable 
instances of a wise and provident disposition of wealth. 


The breaking up and dispersion by sale of such a collec- 
tion as that of Professor E. H. Leffingwell, of New 
Haven, is an event of importance io collectors, antiqua- 
rians and historians. This collection, which is one of 
autographs, represents the work of half a century, and 
laborious. careful and costly work as well, as every 
collector recognizes. It is to pass under the hammer 
here in Boston, and the city has already devoted a certain 
sum to the purchase of papers peculiarly valuable for its 
records, while great libraries throughout the country will 
contend for its treasures. The tendency of private col- 
lections of this and similar character to find their way 
into public custody, where they may be of benefit to the 
people ger erally, is not to be deplored. 


As an effort wiil doubtless be made this winter to 
secure further legislation restricting the sale of oleomar- 
garine and other articles of that sort, made in imitation 
of butter, the decision of the Pennsylvania courts, ren- 
dered on Wednesday, is of interest as sbowing how far 
such restriction is legal. The case was that of a dealer 
who received oleomargarine from a manufacturer in 
Chicago, and offered it for sale in Philadelphia, in 
the face of a law prohibiting its sale, the goods being in 
the “original packages.” The court held that the right 
of a state to prohibit trade is subordinate to the power 
of the United States to regulate commerce between the 
States ; that the right to scll articles of legitimate trade, 
inthe original packages imported from another state, 
is guaranteed by the United States and, though it can be 
regulated by state law, cannot be prohibited. It was 
further held that ‘‘ the United States has the paramount 


regulations of their sale are reasonable.” 
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recognized by Congress a3 a merchantable article. 
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required to meet the question of the sale of liquors in 
‘original packages,” and there seems to be little doubt 
that, without a similar statute covering the 
ole omargarine, any attempt to forbid the sale 
article by state law will fail. 


case of 
of that 


The result of the first trial of strength between Mr. 
Parnell and his opponents, in the election at Kilkenny, 
has been so disastrous to the former that, were he other 
than the persistent fighter that he is, there would be an 
end of his assumption of leadership. It is characteristic 
of the indomitable force of Mr. Parnell’s will, that after 
this he should announce his purpose of making the con- 
test for control through every district of Ireland, In an 
interview cabled to this country yesterday, he attributes 
his defeat at Kilkenny to the 
upon the voters. 


influence of the priests 
However this may be, it is plainly 


evident that the cause of home rule for Ireland has 
suffered greatly by the controversy which has divided 


its supporters. The bye-elections in England have begun 
to show a great increase of the Tory strength, and if 
Parliament were soon to be dissolved, there would be no 
expectation of a return of Gladstone and his party to 
power. 


The story of the origin of the myth of ‘Mother 
Goose,” as told by Mr. William H. Whitmore in this num- 
ber of Tur COMMONWEALTH, is interesting by reason of 
its completeness. While the theory that these immortal 
rhymes of the nursery were the production of a Boston 
woman has been peculiarly flattering to our fancy, it is 
desirable that the error should be corrected before it be- 
comes established in tradition. The fact that the pro- 
babilities point to Oliver Goldsmith as the possible author 
of these rhymes is in its way quite as interesting as the 
imagination which attributed them to Mrs. 
Boston. 


Vergoose of 


It is reported that an effective means has been fouud 
for ridding the great oyster beds of Long Island Sound 
of the star-fish whose depredations have for some time 
past threatened to ruin the business. Itis the use of a 
drag to which are attached long threads or ropes. To 
these threads, trailing over the oyster beds, the star-fish 
catch and cling and are drawn up to the surface and 
destroyed. It is a modification of the dredge used in the 
deep-sea work of scientific expeditions. As more than 
$3,000,000 are invested in this industry in the beds of 
Long Island Sound, the discovery of an effective means 
of combating the oysters’ greatest enemy is seen to be 
very important. 

The appearance of the fasting Italian, Succi, in a five- 
cent ‘‘museum” in Boston, is an appropriate culmination 
of an experiment which bas bad more of sensationalism 
than of scientific interest from the first. As a test of 
endurance and of his individual will power, Succi has 
given an exhibition which is curious rather than interest- 
ing, while he has contributed little or nothing t. the fund 
of general or useful knowledge. ome little value may 
attach to the observations taken by his professional 
watchers of his physical condition during the forty-tivea 
days of his fast from solid food; bunt these are neces- 
sarily incomplete in the absence of the final thorough ex- 
amination which would have been possible if Succi had 
obligingly starved to death as a finish. 


The storm of spow which swept in upon New Eng- 
land yesterday froin the southwest came in a peculiar 
sense as a blessing to the city of Boston. It has done 
for us what none of the constituted authorities have 
shown themselves able to do, in laying the dust which 
our physicians condemn as health-destroying and against 
which housekeepers inveigh as a foe to cleanliness, and 
has given us for the moment a sense of decency, if also 
of inconvenience. 
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A FRENCH CRIMINAL TRIAL. 


Apart from the morbid and sensational details of the 
trial of Michael Eyraud and Gabrielle Bompard for the 
murder of Toussaint Gouffé, which took place at Paris 
last week, there {s a real interest in the report of the pro- 
ceedings in court as illustrating the marked difference in 
the methods of justice there and here. It is not to be 
lightly maintained that ours is the better way, so far as 
the ends of exact justice are concerned; but the means 
by which these ends are reached are so contrary to our 
Anglo-Saxon ideas that a circumstantial report of a 
French criminal trial gives us the impression of a perse- 
cution rather than a judicial procedure. 

Under the system which makes the presiding judge— 
the “president” of the court—also the prosecutor of the ac- 
cused who is brought before him, many things are per- 
missible which seem strange and even outrageous to us. 
Indeed, the essential theory of the system requires these 
methods. The judge performs the work which with us 
is done by the District Attorney. He it is who prepares 
the case against the accused. So far from holding his 
mind unprejudiced by knowledge of the case before it is 
presented in open court, itis he who receives the evidence 
collected by officers of the law against the prisoner, 
collates and marshals it in the most formidable order, ac- 
quaipts himself with all the details of the alleged crime, 
searches the past history of the prisoner and collects 
such facts as may have a bearing upon his character and 
disposition. Thus armed, he appears in court a terror 
to the innocent as well as the guilty. . 

The inquiry is a battle between the judge on the bench 
and the prisoner at the bar, the one seeking to overwhelm 
the other with proofs of guilt or to entrap him into fatal 
admissions, and the accused parrying as best he can the 
attack and avoiding the pitfalls laidfor him in circum- 
stantial evidence and shrewd inference. This is the 
way in which the trial of Eyraud was opened : 

‘“‘Byraud,” said the president, ‘‘the accounts of your 
past life are of the very worst description. You admit 
you squandered money on women.” 

**There is some truth in that,” the prisoner answered. 

“You led a life of debauchery with Gouffé and Pierre 


Launay. Every one,who has met you knows something 
of your past, and every one considers you a swindler.” 





“This has to be proved,” answered Eyraud. ‘I have 
been caluminated; besides, all this does not concern this 
case. I am guilty of the crime, and [ will bear the con- 
sequences of it, but I will not have my previous charac- 
ter interfered with.” 

“You dispute the details,” said the president, ‘‘and yet 
you accept the responsibility of this crime?” 

‘Quite so,” replied Eyraud. ‘I only want to defend 
my life before the crime. As to the rest I do not care.” 

According to our ideas, Eyraud wasright and the 
judge was wrong, for his manner of life had nothing to 
do with the specific crime with which he stood charged. 
The wordy controversy between the accused and his 
judge, however, had the effect which the latter doubtless 
anticipated and desired to produce; for under the spur 
of his resentment Eyraud launched out intoa heated 
denunciation of his companion in crime, in which he 
described with great particularity the horrible details of 
the act. 

In dealing with Gabrielle Bompard, the same tactics 
were used. ‘You were born of a good family,” said the 
president, eying her sternly. ‘‘You had to be expelled 
from school because of your bad conduct and coarse 
language.” And then he went on recapitulating her 
career and repeating incidents of her childhood and 
school days which were to her detriment, finally reciting 
Eyraud’s story of how he came to meet her: 

+‘It is false,” retorted Gabrielle. ‘‘I came to know him 
only through the advertisement that I answered offering 
an honorable situation.” 

“After securing this position,” said the president, 
‘‘you would never do anything. You read novels and 
smoked. He often beat you because of your misconduct 
with others. Why did you not leave this man?” 

‘‘But, monsieur president, I could not leave him, he 
had so great an influence over me.” 

‘You know to the contrary,” responded the president. 
“If you cannot present a better argument than that to 
the jury, Ido not think they will believe you. Eyraud 
maintains vou gave him an idea of the crime.” 


And then, when Eyraud was brought in and the ex- 
amination of Gabrielle was continued in his presence, 
there was a triangular discussion, the two prisoners and 
the judge taking part: 

‘“‘When Eyraud strangled Gouffé,” said the judge, ‘‘he 
did it with a cord, and, as he was setting the body in a 
chair, you said to him: ‘Pull him up again,’ and you said 
this because Gouffé's eyes were looking at you, and you 
saw he was not dead.” 

“Did I say that?” answered Gabrielle, innocently. 

“Yes, you said just that,” Eyraud interrupted. 

It is only necessary to contrast these methods with 
those under which the trial of Sawtelle at Dover, N. .. 
is proceeding, to understand the essential difference be- 
tween the two systems. The theory of the French law. 





descending from the Roman through the Code Napoléon, 
is the protection of society by the sure punishment of 
Offenders. That of the English law, which is ours, is 
the protection of the individual. The one presupposes 
the accused to be guilty until he proves bis innocence; 
the other holds every man guiltless until he is shown to 
have committed crime, and the balance of justice always 
inclines to the favor of the individual. 

It may be a question whether better results are se- 
cured by the one system or the other. Certainly, the 
long cross-examinations of our courts are avoided, and 
other means of delay and the confusion of judgment on 
the part of the jary are excluded. The trial of Eyraud 
and Bompard began on Tuesday and the verdict was ren- 
dered on Saturday. This expedition, moreover, did not 
involve thoughtless haste, for the verdict commends it- 


self generally as eminently just and discriminating; and | 


it may be doubted whether an American jury would have 
dealt so promptly and sensibly with the novel plea of 
hypnotic influence which the judge brushed aside with 
peremptory authority. FREDERICK E. GOODRICH. 


A NEW VIEW OF IMMIGRATION. 


A contribution to the current discussion of the subject 
of immigration and the means of regulating it in this 
country is made by the Rev. Solomon Schindler in a 
paper in the January number of the Arena. And while 
there is no attempt on the part of the Rabbi Schindler to 
solve in an authoritative manner the problem now pre- 
sented to the American people, there is much deserving 
of thoughtful consideration in the broad and philosophical 
view which the writer takes of the matter. 

As the Rabbi Schindler is himself a foreigner by birth 
and by education until mature years, he naturally regards 
the question at a different angle from that in which it is 
presented to the view of the greater part of our citizens ; 
and as he is, moreover, a man of great learning, of un- 
doubted scholarship and philosophical habit of thought, 
the aspect in which the subject presents itself to him is 


peculiarly interesting for comparison with that in which 


we see it. When, therefore, Mr. Schindler represents 
migration as a law of nature against which it is not 
only useless to contend but impossible to contend suc- 
cessfully, it may be considered profitable to examine and 
see how far the proposed restriction of migration toward 
this continent is an opposition to the natural law which 
he sets forth. 

The two forces which this writer finds active in the 
development of the human race are the same which 
govern the universe of matter. ‘‘It has become a wen 
established fact,” he writes, ‘‘that the vast bodies which 
populate space are kept in motion by two forces; that 
the one, the centrifugal force, supplies them with the 
impetus to fly far out{from a given centre, while the 
other, the centripetal force, draws them as powerfully 
toward it. If either of them should overpower the other 
for one short moment, the equilibrium would be at once 
destroyed and the body would either fly towards and 
crash against thecentre, or be hurled at random into 
space, to meet a fate of which we naturally lack even 
the dimmest conception. These same forces, however, 
manifest themselves not exclusively in the planetary 
system, but are found at work even in the human mind, 
balancing each other there with the same precision as 
elsewhere.” 

In the life of the larger organism, humanity in 
general, these forces operate with like power to move 
the mass through their influence upon individuals; and 
where this operation has been artificially checked, the 
writer points out that the healthy and harmonious 
balance of forces has been disturbed to the detriment of 
the race. ‘‘lt appears to many,” he says, ‘‘a wonder why 
some nations have remained on alow plane of civiliza 
tion, while others have reached a high standard of cul- 
tare, and they seek to solve the problem by denying to 


these nations the capability of calture; but is their | 


savagery not due, rather, to the fact that for various 
reasons, too numerous to be counted here, they have 
remained stationary? May it not be conjectured thai 
if the currents of immigration and emigration had pro- 
duced a healthy circulation of blood, they might have 
risen intellectually, morally, and industrially to the same 
height which is occupied by those nations which have 
had the opportunity of atomic circulation by migration?” 

The marvellous development of the human race during 
the last century, Mr. Schindler ventures to assert, has been 
made possible and is due to the greater facilities offered to 


migration, and he holds that in the same ratio as these | 
facilities to migration increase, humanity will rise upon | 


the ladder of civilization. ‘‘The migrations of the past,” 
he writes, ‘“‘were tribal ornational. A tribe ora nation, 
impelled by the centrifugal force,would break up quarters 
and move on to other places. For the safety and suc- 
cess of the individual, it was absolutely necessary that 
the whole tribe should march together, exactly as it is of 
absolute necessity for the birds that migrate in winter to 
southern climates, to unite into largeswarms. To-day 
migration has become individual. The better organiza. 
tion of society bas made it possibly for cach atom to 
change its position, and if the bosis ou: people Who make 





use of the opportuaities offered to them anq 

|Place in nearer or wider circles could be counted 

| seen in marching order, as could once the Savage es 
'that fellupon Rome, a magnificent Spectac} 
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offered, and the vastness and strength of y. o 
which at present circulates throughout the whet CUrTeng : 
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|  Thisis the broad view of the philosopher looki 
| the progress of the human race in which nations pedis 
only as individual atoms of the great whole. In pg 
| plication to the difficulties of local detail with Which ty 
country is contending, the views of the Rabbi Sehinae 
are not made clear, but will be awaited with iin « 
the series of papers in which he promises to dere... 
theme. 
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THE GENESIS OF A BOSTON MYTH 






| In the little book which I published in October I 
» * Gave 
the history of the famous book for children, Known gy 
| ‘Mother Goose’s Melodies.” Therein I showed TOMS the 
| book was printed at Boston about 1825, by Munroe 4 
| Francis, who copyrighted it in 1833; and that their book 
| was an enlargement of one printed in or about 1785 bp 
Isaiah Thomas of Worcester, whose book was an leno 
exact reprint of one published by John Newbery of Lo. 
|don, about 1765. These facts are all indisputable 
|also showed that Newbery was the printer of “Mothe 
|Goose’s Tales,” which was a translation of Perranin, 
*‘Contes de ma mére |’ Oye” originally issued at Paris jy 
| 1697. I find no reason to think that ‘Mother Const 
was a term ever used in English literature until { } 
| translated, in 1829, from the French equivalent, ‘Np 
l’Oye.” 
Although | knew that a ridiculous story had ma 
| Started here in 1860, that ‘‘Mother Goose” was a Bost, 
| woman, I gave little heed toit, supposing that the tab 
had obtained but slight credit. I now find that th 
story has been unsuspectingly received, and | desire 
give the plain facts in regard to the birth and growth of 
this fable. : 
It all rests upon the word of the late John Fleet Biot 
aided by the misplaced ingenuity and industry of gy 
worthy friend, the late William A. Wheeler. Mr. Bigg 
originated the story, and Mr. Wheeler, having accept 
it, gave it currency and amplification. Mr. Wheeler 
| did this especially by his preface to a very handsom 
| edition of the book, printed by Hurd & Houghton in 18% 
| Starting with Mr. Eliot’s assertion that ‘‘Mother Goom” 
| was the mother-in-law of one Thomas Fleet.s wel}. 
|known Boston printer from 1712—1758, Mr Wheeler 
printed a long account of the Vergoose or Goose ‘unr erat 








































































He ornamented and overlaid the facts with the tes ial, w 
of a practised writer, and told a long story about th & r oe 
lady’s visits to her grand-children, and her songs, and te N other ¢ 
final result in the printing by her son-in-law, Fleet, of the hatever 






**Melodies.” 
Now, every part of this legend was purely imaginary 
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Mr. Wheeler knew nothing more about Mrs. Vergoos, it dates bi 
or Goose, except the plain fact that she was the wife of wript mad 
Isaac Vergoose, than he knew about the hundreds of , Po 
other worthy wives and mothers in Boston, who were be ae I OF 
contemporaries. But he invested her with imaginary | think, th: 
qualities and thus made out a very pleasing fable. refore Per 
On Christmas, 1876, Rev. J. M. Manning gave a lector whee 

in which he innocently repeated all of Mr. Wheeler’ Be tea 
Mr. ‘ . find: 

fiction, winding up with a proposed epitaph. . Last yeu wsuch we 
Mr. Oscar F. Adams, in his “Dear Old Story-Tellers” piave bs 
repeated the fable, and classed this purely fictitious Eli. cep 
beth Vergoose with sop, Perrault, the brothers Grima. i to this 
| La Fontaine, Laboulaye, Anderson and Defoe! Surely & An 
it is time to contradict or to re-establish a story whic eh, p. 3 
has gained such acceptance. , —_s ‘ 
Mr. Eliot, who was a great-grandson of Thomas Fleet, aisfactor 
printed in the Boston Transcript for January 14th, 1360s ink of a | 
letter signed ‘‘Requiescat,” which gave his version of ww Englis 
this story forthe first time. As I print this later on, I will vee 
continue with the narrative. In 1866, Mr. Wheeler pat riers. I 
this story into his ‘‘Dictionary of the Noted Namesof mae is no 
Fiction.” A review thereof in ‘‘The Nation” (vol 1, p. lif. Fright an 
Jan. 25, 1886) b — 
4 ) brought out along letter from Mr. Wheeler. &., occur 
printed on pp. 179-180. Herein he stated that his article was ® Alt 
' abridged from the communication in The Boston Tn ts “Conte 
}script. All this matter was incorporated by Mr. Wheelet on apes 
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in his edition of ‘‘Mother Goose” in 1870. 

In 1873, I made some criticisms of the story in the 
New England Historical and Genealogical Register (DP. 
144—5) ; and replies were made, (pp. 311—315), by J. 4 
Lewis, George Lunt and John F. Eliot. I also wrote # 
Mr. Wheeler, and though I have no copy of my lett. 
his answer shows its nature. Mr. Wheeler’s reply, 00¥ 
first published, has a most important bearing on the qué 
tion of the growth of this fable. _It is as follows: 
Boston, July 28, 1878. 

























Mr. Wm. H. Whitmore : 







Dear Sir: —Your favor of the 19th inst. was dul claim 
received, but it found me exceedingly busy. [reply st Foster) 
very earliest opportunity that has offered; se ! *urrent 






— _— questions seriatim. other 
; e discoverer of the editio princeps of “M 
Goose’s Melodies,” tn the Library of the American Ast 
quarian Society, was, as you suppose, the late Ed 
Crownlnshield. I originally inserted his vame {0 07 
Preface, but was induced—rather against my ow? 
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rite It out inthe proof, on its being repre- 
Peel that bis family might probably dislike to 

wo me ted with so trivial a work as a collec- 
rae rhymes bearing a somewhat ludicrous 





a 
gaol 
* | do not 
on 
pow! 


know that Mr. Crowninshteld made any 
dum in regard to the book. My preface 

he did. The words are, that, ‘Being 
f other matter at the time, he merely took note 
ar general condition of the work, intending 
{ve MM onthet examination of it at another time.” The 
poses wtook note” dues not, as you will see. neces- 

“eaniy that he wrote down anything in regard to 
a eg it was not meant to convey any such im- 
ge took Mie may have done so and he may not. It is 
en that he did, but I am unable to assert any- 
podem or the other about the matter. 
emt equaintance with him, and he died some ten 
wefote I 
Hoaghton 
yr satbort 
Fieet E 
rion with some frie 


per: 


0. 


»y, remarked that it was a tradition in his family, | 
‘yeth (Foster) Goose, Fleet’s mother-in-law, was | 
‘Mother Goose” of the ‘‘Melodies” anda that | 
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ty for the statement there made is Mr. 
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ninshield, who was present in another part of | 





mw Crow 
f poo. but W 


onery at Worcester. d 
ogg article in regard to the ‘‘Melodies” embodying 
sformation Mr. Crowninshield had voluntarily im- 
him; and this was published in the Transcript. 
jeoriginal work, in the Library of the Antiquarian 
wg has been mislaid, or overlooked, or lost, or 
vei, it is clear, that—since ‘‘dead men tell no tales” — 
vant rests wholly on the authority of Mr. Eliot 
‘oink no One who knows him will impeach his | 





ne the lapse Of Some seventeen years, who the individ- 
ere that he causually met and conversed with at the 


sce office. 
" The earliest edition of the ‘*Melodies,” as such, 
shave personally seen is the one mentioned by Mr. 
is the New England Historical and Genealogical 
nec (p. 312), a8 having been printed in this city, in 
“@ ty Monroe and Francis. (A copy is in the Public 
boxy). The statement, in this work, that ‘‘it is well- 
bows jo antiquaries, that, more than two hundred years | 
(i ¢ ante 1633) there was a small beok in circule- | 
ep London, beering the namne of ‘Rhymes for the 
Newry, or Lullabyes for the Children’” etc., I strongly 
Js question. I have repeatedly made diligent 

i all the English bibliographies known to me, 
eur mention of such a work, but without success. 
yy ime that Watt’s ‘‘Bibliotheca Britannica” does 
oa of a book (Vol. 4.) bearing the title of| 
“is for the Nursery,” but this was published as 
fee (807, and it is not therefore to be taken into 

yrmtion. Hazlitt, in his *‘Hand-book to the popular, 
beetical, and dramatic literature of Great Britain from 
he invention of printing to the Restoration” (London, 
867), has no account of any book -bearing the name of 
Mother Goose or of any ‘“‘Rhymes for the Nursery” 
hatever. 

4. My only knowledge of ‘‘any tradition that Fleet’s 
mother-in-law was the original Mother Goose,” is 
jerived from Mr. Eliot, as I have already intimated; and 
it dates back to thetime when his article inthe Tran- 
«ript made its appearance. 

5. Ido not find, in Littré or elsewhere, any inform- 
stion as to the time in which the phrase ‘Contes de ma 
pire |’ Oye” came intouse. There can be little doubt, 
|think, that the expression was a proverbial one long 
vefore Perrault. 

Inconclusion, 1 would say that, to my mind, Mr. 
towninshield’s positive testimony, as reported by Mr. 
Biot, finds strong confirmation in the negative fact that 
wsuch work as ‘‘Mother Goose’s Melodies” appears ever 
whave been published or even generally known, in 
hyland, until the reprint, a year or two since, of the 
gion prepared by me. (See Preface, p. vii, ad fin.) 
i to this the following striking facts: 

s An inquiry in ‘‘Notes and Queries” (3d Series, 
mi, p. 258), as to the original of ‘‘Mother Goose,” 
imgh it had numeroas answers, failed to elicit any 
serence or allusion to her ‘‘Melodies,” or indeed a 
wisfactory answer of any kind, which goes to show how 
ie ofa “household word” the old lady's name is to 
m English cousins, and so lends weight to the claim 
tt she is a purely American notability. 

‘. No such person is mentioned by the Elizabethan 
wets. In proof of this, ladduce the fact that the 
lume isnot to be found ia Nares’s Glossary (ed. of 
Wright and Halliwell), which is so rich in its explana- 
toss of all references to popular characters, customs, 
*., occurring in Shakespeare and his contempuraries. 

¢ Although Perrault published the first edition of 
is “Contes” in 1697. the name of Mother Goose does 
ti appear in the title of that edition—-which reads (see 

net) “Histoire et contes du temps passé, avec des 
moralitéz.” The edition published in French and 
4 te the Hague, in 1745, did have the name in the 
lite (Contes de ma mére l’ Oye”); but this was 26 years 
= “ date of Fleet’s publication. 
S 
falliwell, whose “N 
“Popular Rhymes and 


























































ursery Rhymes of England” 


him by an old lady in his parish, who died a year or two | himself and d 
since, and who was a lineal descendant of that worthy. 


of your pamphlet on Boston fires. 


‘for 
Fleet’s book was ‘Songs for the Nursery” 


the Nursery” might very well be described, I think, as 


thata writer in Notes and Queries for March 31, 1866, 
| (8d Series. vol. 9. p. 265) gives at some length extracts 
|from an account of Mother Goose and her Melodies 
which I furnished to the New York Nation for Feb. 8 of 
that year, and which I afterwards embodied in 
I never prolegomena to the volume published by Hurd and 
Houghton. 
edited the work published by Messrs. Hurd | «:some competent correspondent” to ‘‘bring his learning 

}to bear upon the curious account given by Mr. W.” 
jand favor the world ‘‘with a decisive yea or nay to his 
jot, who, in the year 1856, I believe, in con- | somewhat 
nds he happened to meet at the | antiquary has as yet undertaken to gainsay my account 
( the Massachusetts Hospital Life Lnsurance | | regard as strong testimony to its authenticity. 


4 much like to see some old edition of that work. | [ 
ho had taken no part in the conversation, | my assertion that the whole story rests apon Mr. Eliot’s 


on came forward, anc told Mr. Eliot about his | statement, not of what he saw, but of what some 
Shortly afterwards Mr. Eliot | elise was said to have told. him. 


alleged edition of Mother Goose of 1719. 


sy for he cannot, of course, pretend to recollect, | Crowninshield the supposed discovery. 
tioned in the Transcript 





r. He made his way to this country 

and arrived in Boston, 1712. Being a man of some en- 

I find that the Public Library does not contain a copy | terprise, he soon established a printing office in Pudding 

W.A.W. ‘lane (now Devonshire street), where he printed small 

As to Henchman’s entry in his sales book, of ‘Verses books, pamphlets, ballads and such matter as offered. 

Children,” itis worth noting that the main title of | Being industrious and prudent, he gradually accumulated 

and not |property. It was not long before he became acquainted 

“Songs for | With the ‘‘wealthy family of Goose,” a branch of which 

he had before known in Bristol, and was shortly married 
to the eldest daughter. 

By the record of marriage in the City Registrar's 
office, it appears that in ‘1715, June 8, was married by 
Rev. Cotton Mather, Thomas Fleet to Elizabeth Goose.” 
The happy couple took up their residence in the same 
house with the printing office in Pudding lane. In due 
time, their family was increased by the birth of a son 
and heir. Mothér Goose, like all good grandmothers, 
was in ecstacies at the event; her joy was unbounded; 
she.spent her whole time in the nursery, and in wandering 
about the house, pouring forth, in the most melodious 
strains, the songs and ditties which she had learned in 
her younger days, greatly to the annoyance of the whole 
neighborhood—to Fleet in particular, who was a man 
fond of quiet. It was in vain he exhausted his shafts 
of wit and ridicule, and every expedient he could devise; 
it was of no use—the old lady was not thus to be put 
down; so, like others similarly situated, he was obliged 
to submit. His shrewdness, however, did not forsake 
him; from this seeming evil he contrived to educe some 
good; he conceived the idea of collecting the songs and 
ditties as they came from his mother, and such as he 
could gather from other sources, and publishing them 


‘Mother Goose’s Melodies for Children.” 


‘Verses forChildren.” Don’t you? At the risk of mak- 
ng my back porch larger than the house itself, I will add 


the 


His object in doing so, he says,is to induce 


startling statement.” That 


no. British 








Before discussing the pvints raised by Mr. Wheeler, 
desire to call attention to the fact that I have proved 





ons 
Mr. Edward A. | 


Crowninshield,a gentleman well-known for his literary | for the benefit of the world—not forgetting himself. 
taste and knowledge, died in Boston, 


| This he did—and thus ‘‘Mother Goose’s Melodies” were 

Feburary 20th, | brought forth. The adoption of this title was in de- 
1859, aged 41 years. Eleven months after his death, Mr. |rision of his good mother-in-law, and was perfectly 
Eliot printed in the Transcript the description of the |Cbaracteristic of the man, as he was never known to 
1 regret that |*Pare his nearest friends in his raillery, or when he could 

5 excite laughter at their expense. 

Eliot first attributed to Mr. Cotton Mather and Mother Goose thus stand in juxta- 
It is position,—and as the former was instrumeutal in cement- 
in 1860, nor in The Nation in | '™& the union, which resulted in placing the latter so con- 
sah.. ead, sae Dennis tee Bie Waates ta ee ee spicuously before the world, it is but just that it should 
Eliot’s letter (as reprinted by him in the preface to an 


be so—although the one was a learned man, a most 
voluminous writer, and published a great many books, 

edition of Mother Goose, published about 1860, by G. W. 

Cottrell, Boston) is as follows: 


some wise and some fooilsh, it may well be doubted 
HISTORY OF THE GOOSE FAMILY. 


I cannot state when Mr. 


not men- 


through so many editions—been read by so many hun- 
dreds of thousands, not to say millions—put so many 
persons to sleep, orin general done so much good to the 











pecially is the fact to be emphasized, = 
an 
Nursery Tales” are characterized 
) all that eminent antiquary’s profoundness of research 
td amplitude of annotation, has not a word in either 


whether any one, or all of them together, have passed 
{From the Boston Transcript. | 


COTTON MATHER AND MOTHER GOOSE. | 


Mr. Editcr:— Your correspondent, N.B.S., has so de- | 
cisively given a quietus to the question as tothe birthplace 


revived again. 
importance to many, to the literary world in particular, 
which should in like manner be put to rest. Who was 
Mother Goose? and when were her melodies first given 
to the world? These are questions which have been 
often asked, but have never been satisfactorily answered. 
The recent publication of a hook called ‘-Mother Ganse 
for Old Folks” has again revived these questions, which 
serves to show that the subject has not yet lost its 
interest. 

Many persons imagine that Mother Goose is a myth— 
that no such person ever existed. This is a mistake. 
Mother Goose was not only a veritable personage, but was 
born and resided many years in Boston, where many of 
her descendants may now be found. The last that bore 
the ancient paternal cognomen died about the year 1807, 
and was buried in the Old Granary Burying Ground, where 
probably lie the remains of the whole blood, if we may 
judge from the numerous grave-stones which mark their 
resting-place. The family originated in England, but at 
what time they came to this country is unknown—but 
probably about the year 1656. This was the ‘Wealthy 
family of Goose” which is immortalized by Mr. Bowditch 
in his book of Suffolk Names, who at the same time has 
immortalized himself. They were land-holders in Bos- 
ton so early as 1660. Nearly half the space between West | 
and Winter streets, on Washington street, and extending 
westerly towards Tremont street, 275 feet, belonged to 
this family, as did also a large tract of land on Essex, 
Rowe and Bedford streets, upon which now stand two 
churches and a large number of dwelling houses. So 
much for Mother Goose. Now for her melodies. 

It is well known to antiquaries that more than two 
hundred years ago there was a small book in circulation 
\in London bearing the name of ‘‘Rhymes for the Nur- 
sery ; or Lulla-Byes for Children,” which contained many 
of the identical pieces which have been handed down to 
us, and now form part of the ‘‘Mother Goose's Melodies” 
|of the present day. It contained also other pieces more | 
silly, if possible, and some that the American types of 
the present day would refuse to give off an impression. 
The ‘‘cuts” or illustration thereof were of the coarsest 
description. : 

The first book of the kind known to be printed in this 
century bears the title of ‘‘Songs for the Nursery ; or 
Mother Goose’s Melodies for Children.” Something pro- 
bably intended to represent a goose with a very long neck 
and mouth wide open, covered a large part of the title 
page, at the bottom of which: ‘*Printed by T. Fleet at 
his printing house, Pudding Lane, 1719. Price two cop- 
pers.” Several pages were missing, so that the whole 
numbe. could not be ascertained. 





world as the simple melodies of the other. 


REQUIESCAT. 


Having thus before us all the evidence, the question 


of Cotton Mather, that there is no danger of its ever being | is, simply, ought we to accept Mr. Eliot’s story as com+ 
But there is another question of equal | petent to prove the existence of the alleged edition of 
1719? 


no copy of any such edition has ever been seen, and the 


it is entirely unsupported by any other evidence; 


library at Worcester hus been carefully searched without 
effect. If Mr. Crowninshield made the statement, he was 
presumably mistaken; but Mr. Eliot may have misunder- 
stood him. 

Again, in reading Mr. Wheeler’s letter to me, it is 
curious to note how much of his argument rests upon an 
error. He states that no English example of ‘‘Mother 
Goose’s Melodies” is known, and thence argues that we 
cannot connect our American book, as printed by Munroe 
& Francis, with Perrault and the ‘‘Contes de ma mére 
l’ Oye.” But since 1873 new facts have appeared, and I 
now prove clearly that our book is de1ived from New- 
bery’s issue of 1765 or thereabouts. Moreover, I have 
shown that Newbery was the publisher of ‘*Mother 
Goose’s Tales,” an avowed translation of Perrault’s book. 
I am sure that Mr. Wheeler, if alive, would recognize the 
strength of this chain of a literary pedigree. 

In the face of these ascertained facts, is it reasonable 
to imagine that an exactly similar book, under the same 
title, originated in Boston in 1719? My own conviction 
is, that time and place were entirely unsuifable for such 
an enterprise. Four generations of children had been 
reared in Boston prior to 1720, babes nurtured on godly 
songs and Bible texts. This fable ascribes the knowl- 
edge of these old English traditional verses to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Goose. But her maiden name was Foster, and 
she was born in Charlestown in 1665, being the daughter 
of William F. It is most probable that even her mother, 


Ann Brackenbury, was not over two years old when she 


arrived in this country. Whence did Elizabeth Foster 
acquire her unusual and surprising familiarity with these 
English nursery rhymes? 

I might add many other facts to show the inherent 
improbability of Mr. Eliot’s story, but is that necessary? 
The foregoing statements prove the story as néw current 
to rest upon no foundation of fact, and to owe all its 
attractive features to the imagination of enthusiastic 
writers. Until a copy of this supposed edition printed by 





This T. Fleet, according to Isaiah Thomas, wa> a man 
of considerable talent, and of great wit and humor. He 
was born in England and was brought up in a printing 
office in the city of Bristol, where he afterwards worked 








‘ok about Mother Goose or her ‘‘Melodies.” 


Icanrot close without saying that much of Mr. 
‘*Register” is very wide of the 
He writes as if some one had put forward a 
(Elizabeth 
the rhymes that are 


sarticle in the 


— that our Boston ‘Mother 
Foster) Vergoose) ‘invented” 


t among us under ber name. 
se the Prefac 


lam, § 


Goose” 
Such is not the fact 
that they are much older than her time. 


ir, Very truly yours. 
WittuM A. WHEELER. 


Means, of Dorchester, 


» 4nd is marked with her initials. 





face, notes &c. to my book are largely devoted 


P. 8. You may be interested to know that the Rev. 

a. is the owner of a 
Andie spoon which formerly belonged to our Mother | c Fa 
It was given to cretion, 





asa journeyman. Although he was considered a man of 
sense, he was never thought to be over-burdened with re- 
ligious sentiments; he certainly was not in his latter 
days. Yet he was more than suspected of being actually 
engaged in the riotous proceedings connected with the 
trial of Dr. Sacheverell in Queen Ann’s time. In London, 
Bristol and many other places, the aobs and riots were 
of a very serious nature. In London,several meeting houses 
were sacked and pulled down, and the materials and con- 
tents made into bonfires, and much valuable property de- 
stroyed. Several of the rioters were arrested, tried and 
convicted. The trials of some of them are now before 


| me. 
| 


| 





How deeply Fleet was implicated iu these disturb- 
auces Was never known, but being of the same mind with 
Jack Falstaff, that “the better part of valor is dis- 
thought it prudent to-put the Ocean between 





Fleet shall be found, we are warranted in denying that it 
ever existed. But even were sucha book to be discov- 
ered, there is not a single line of evidence to show that 
Fleet’s mother-in-law had anything to do with it.. And, 
lastly, all these, touching tributes to her merits and 
faults are purely imaginary, and might with equal truth 
and precision be applied to ‘‘Hannah Cook” or “Betty 
Martin,” of whose individuality we know just as much 
as we do of Mrs. Elizabeth (Foster) Vergoose. 

Boston has a true claim upon the fame of ‘‘Mother 
Goose’s Melodies,” not because Mr. Eliot spun his won- 
drous tale, but because Munroe & Francis took up the 
book and made a literary success of it. For over thirty 
years they kept it in the hands of |i ston children, and 
now its fame overspreads the car’! 


WwW. 








H. WSITMORB. 
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EVERYBODY'S CORNER. 


fu TTINGS AND OBSERVATIONS ON MATTERS 
WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


BY GKORGIA ALLEN PECK. 


Why not Mrs. Tennaft-Stanlev? 
Mrs. Dorothy with a big brand new hyphen? 


There’s no eve to the skating our young people will do 
during holiday week ; 
stiff upper lip. 


Among other texts sacred to Christmas should be: 
“To him that hath shall be given,”—for it is gospel truth, 
every time. 


It proved to be a sinking fund, did it not, before you 
checked off your last name? Well, Christmas eomes only 
once a year, and it is ‘‘no end jolly” while it lasts. 


Not a few Massachusetts farmers have already made 
a dead sure thing of th¢ir ice crop, and are now as ready 
for dog days as they ever '@xpect to be. 


Our great national game at present is ‘‘Tiddledy 
Winks,” yet our wise men lament that Americans are fast 
succumbing to paresis, through too intense brain applica- 
tion! 


You have four days left in which to break off your bad 
habits and lay a platform of good resolutions for the 
coming New Year. Put good timber in it, and here’s to 
its staying powers! 


If anybody has invested in those dyed evergreen 
wreaths, a good way to begin the New Year would be to 
burn them as a sacrifice. If they can be sald to suggest 
anything in the world, with their unearthly tint, it is 
arsenic dye. 


The fact that oue of George Washington's private 
memorandum books has recently been sold for seven 
hundred and sixty dollars should stimulate the diary 
trdde. Nobody knows what morning he may awake to 
find himself famous. 


Now the Spartan nature that resisted the Christmas 
attractions succumbs to the inevitable, and everybody is 
bankrupting herself on the post-holiday ‘‘mark-down” 
sales. ‘The only consolaion is iu the fact that we get 
twice as much for our money. 


Have our Masonic brethren forgotten the Tower of 
Babel warning, that they set out to build an architectural 
sky-scraper? Their new building at Chicago will be 
twenty stories high, three hundred feet above the street 
level, but it is not definitely known that their password 
will be recognized when they reach the celestial heights. 

The Utica Herald has found a small boy who speaks 
up for his sex and defines a bachelor. According to this 
observant little scion, a bachelor is ‘‘a man who hasn’t 
got no wife, and doesn’t want.no wife, and can’t get no 
wife.” In the face of all‘these double negatives, a 
bachelor, then, is a very much married man. 





Mrs. William Astor’s guests could not have half en- 
joyed their Christmas goose for the fear that a tiny drop 
of something might get on their hostess’s famous dinner 
cloth, which is of damask and Irish lace over pink satin. 
A Christmas dinner will serve the popular taste quite as 
well if served without frills. 

The usual number of poor people have been arrested 
for “lifting” holiday goods from the counters, and 
doubtless quite the usual number have sinned undetected, 
for the opportunities that a perverse providence and 
careless salesmen offer for that sort of thing are un- 
limited. The Boston shopping bag must be the terror of 
the floor-walker, in the crush of holiday trade. 

Nobody need expect to get a seat in the electric cars, 
these days, who does not board them at one terminus or 
the other of their route; and at tat, only the athlete can 
stand any chance with the jostilng crowd. It is bad 
enough for the sufferers inside the car, but it is a comfort 
that never gets stale to know that no tugging car-horses 
are straining every nerve to carry the load. 


A motto calendar for 1891 announces | that Shake- 
speare said ‘“‘The good die, young.” Wordeworth said 


something of the sort, though not exactly that. more | 


than two centuries after Shakespeare laid down his 
pen; but if the Bard of Avon held anv such opinion he 
never recorded it. Our insurance friends should quote 
the line of that other old time poet, who observed, 
“The good man never dies.” . 

The Evangelical Alliance has issued its usual invita- 
tion for a week of united and universal prayer, to begin 
on January 4, and continue to January 11. The week of 


if Jack Frost will kindly keep a | 


_ BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


prayer in Boston will present unusual claims to public 
notice from the fact that Evangelist Moody beginsa 
| season of work in Boston, with the opening of the year. 
Newspaper notices state that Mr. Moody “begins a 
' revival in Buston,” at that time; but that is begging the 
question. He has my best wishes to that end, and, let 
| us hope, the community's codperation. 





Who will present | 


I saw a beautiful blaze kindled the other day by a very 
simple expedient—one might even say a silly expedient, 
| but it would be unkind. A bit of burning paper was 
about to fallona wise woman's writing-desk, and she 
| took it up on the point of a paper-inife to let it burn out. 
Then began the ygrilliant blaze, and a camphorated 
incense filled the air, and though she counted that 
celluloid paper knife no great loss, she did sy to me that 
she should have expected a wise woman to have her 
wits about her, and not use combustible materials when 
she felt called upon to poke fire! 


If ever a child had a right to make a plea for justice 
itis Baby Mary McKee. Young Benjamin McKee is all 
very well, doubtless, but why should he, being his small 
sister’s senior, monopolize the title of ‘‘Baby” McKee? 
Why should his doings everywhere be recorded, and no 
mention be made of the real, honor-bright Baby McKee? 
Why was not his nose broken, as other children’s nores 
are broken, by the advent of a baby more babyish than 
he? If Mary McKee does not grow up an ardent, even a 
bitter advocate of woman’s rights, it will be because her 
spirit was altogether broken by the nation’s cruel neglect 
during the years when she should have reigned, the idol 
of the country—the real Baby McKee! 

The way business goes in some of our cross-street 
trimming stores: 

Customer. Show me something a little lighter, please. 

Salesgirl One. Aln't it interesting? 

Salesgirl Two. Oh fi-ine! 


Salesgitl] Three. Well, you'd just d’ought to read 
‘*Betris !” 
Salesgirl Two. Ihave. Ain’t It fl-ine’ 


O, fl-ine! 
Who wrote ‘‘Betris"? Bertha Clay did, 


Chorus. 
Salesgirl One. 
—didn’t she? 
Salesgirl Three. 
did. Oh, it’s fl-ine!” 
Salesgirl Two. This one is just elegant. 
about 
Cnuetomer 
Salesgirls look aggrieved, hand down a box and, turn- 
ing to each other, pronounce the new book, ‘‘fine.” 
Boston isa city of culture, no matter who says it is 
not. 


What, ‘‘Betris"? Yes, Bertha Clay 


It’s all 








Have you the lighter ohade? 


Though it may be a little in the nature of locking the 
stable door after the horse is stolen, [ must enter my 
small protest against one nuisance that has aggrieved the 
holiday shopper who was out on real business It is that 
style of window advertising that takes the tableau form. 
It is beyond all understanding how the most mediocre 
individual will attract and hold the public attention if a 
plate glass window divides the posing dummy from the 
crowd. Usually some light occupation furnishes excuse 
for the demand upon public observation, yet the un- 
adorned tableau of a solitary old man, arrayed in a gray 
wig and regimentals, or an inexpressive-faced girl, with 
her back hair down, answers every purpose, so they are 
merely behind glass, and a sidewalk blockade forms, 
and the gaping crowd refuses to move on. This is an 
unalleviated nuisance, infinitely worse, as impediment, 
than the street hucksters, who really have something to 
sell. It is notived, moreover, that a New England com- 
munity, generally speaking, is too self-conscious and 
reserved to do its haggling and buying right out doors 
“before folks,” so the fakirs are slight interruption to 
travel. 





OBSERVATIONS. 


HINTS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
If hints would but avail! Everybody knows how 
| his neighbor's affairs should be run, far better than does 
the individual concerved, and few are so grudging as to 
keep the knowledge to themselves. It is so easy to prof- 
| fer advice, and with most people. so spontaneous, and it 
| argues a strange break in the law of demand and supply 
that it is so universally ill-received. 

Tt can only be explained on the hypothesis that the 
foolish world has grown old in folly. People’s mental 
habits are shaped, and can no more be changed than can 
their gait or accent or habitual expression. To secure 
any good results, these people should be taken in their 
youth, when they are tender and pliable. and trained 
rigidly up in the way they shouid go. 

The same holds trueof the years. I have had my 
eye on them for some time; in fact, I scorn to mention 


how many obdurate years I have watched come aad go. | 


They are rather a bad lot. Naturally, at first, they 
played holiday. They manage that way to get their 
| victims in love with life, 


for they are ever on the alert 




















































_ pecus 
- Se be &, —< 
'to secure their prey; but before the Procession > 
| in our wake, they begin to show for wha: ther Rete fy, 
when it becomes a small army, the treacher are, ang 
wear a thinner and thinner disguise, gytiy “otha Tear The : 
our shoulder, we are obliged to adm that US over she met 
pretty bad lot. They are a hungry, relentless a ate 4 weir fin 
ing set; not one of the tribe but has stoley ile on Pater There is 
from all that crossed his track; they are “ea Pam pas Day 
powerfal and pitiless ; and at once the best ang _ ve se “od 
that can besaid of them is that they are shanties iret reckless! 

A poor old year is limping off now covered om ; gelage, § 
honor, as he deserves, for he has done many os 4 itself, 40 
to souls patient and inoffensive. He has his tr =a shining § 

, , lend 
doubtless. The years area partiai tribe, yt what be % 
| given, his successors are certain to take away ye rhe 
| store-house is illimitable, and they make no restitat ts ways 8 8 
plunder. Compensation, even, is not their's to tes, gents DO 
For justice as well as for mercy, we must jook a es, DU 
time. “yond = the 
But to our limping old year—his knell has « andes ov list 
the end was sure to come, yet the incorrigabjie on 2 aegibral 
would not hearken to reason. He lived too rapid y me re 
he was expostulated within vain. Fly he wonlg enle. sod last 
he did, at the pace thet kills. Let him go, y al ar’s—-0 
cares: for behold, In his stead, a new Year come a - wria, of 
When the next issue of Tur Commonweatty 8Dpean «il serve 
the newly-crowned tyrant will be three days old—g stants per “at | 
youngster, who in nothing will more surely prove thay oo man) 
is not of our race than in the speed and facility yx she appr 
which he gets upon his legs. This precocity js pect wmplate: 
to the lower animal kingdom, and years share jt jy, sistic. Ci 
mon with donkeys and dogs. ast the 

In a week’s time young Eighteen-Ninety-(pe y . souary 
solid on his legs, and if he is a proper child hw. 
feathers will be out. We must catch him by the for “ Happy 
about 1 a. m., January first, or the odds are heavy the. boxps 
will get beyond us. Car - " 

It may be worth our while to sit up to welcom 7 oan 
in—that we may give him to understand with his a — 
breath just what he is to expect of us—or at least, (wy, “ ica 
we have the spirit of aman,) to tell him just why», _ 4 
shall expect of him. We will hint at him, and bint tyes a | 
He will be no hide-bound veteran then, and if we are wo. ewer 
to get an influence over him, just that hour wi aha 
time. —_?£ 

We will teach him locomotion. Years usually» athe 
at a reckless, uneven pace. They fly like the wind wh oe 
we are in companionship that is dear, or when wy * 
happy alone:—at all times, in short, when the airs ty ee 
frum the Balmy Isles; but let the weather vawry a 
about, and winds blow from the East! All as omy ves 
year lags; the moments are hours. Time is in nom 
ner of hurry, but sits heavily upon our breast and gly 
over our pain. ib 

We will set this New Year by an entirely differs ject of 
scale. He shall ‘‘mark no hours but the snest nes idea tl 
and when he finds our shining orb high in the zenith ‘ to te 
shall command it to stand still. We will teach this Ne of ore 
Year to smile; if he cannot smile all the time he must » ~— 
fail to look pleasant, for we will give him a hint thst achieve 
Old Phoebus carries a Kodak that may snap upon bin — 
any time. We will also hint to him that times har whom | 
changed since his forefathers were young, and according eaten 
to the latest code of manners the years in passing ar —_ 
neither to be seen nor heard. 

The New Year must be taught the principles of She 
honesty, even if we have to go back of the gospel to the ulnute 
law. We will hint to him, broadly, that he is literally t fancy b 
render an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tootb, bis wd quis 
supplies to be furnished at Nature’s laboratory—for witt scrip 
whom else should Time deal? When he plucks tresses ibe frie 
from the crown of man or the temples of woman, be is ar the ¢ 
to render the same again, in goods warranted not to fade usveria 
When he takes a tooth, let Nature set anew one in ls grows t 

| Place; when he robsa face of youthful bloom, let his deep di 
| bring fresh tints from the fountain; when he destroys Felicité 
| health, let him restore it; when he takes fortune, let bim 

| give wealth—and in the matter of irreparable losses, !e! Aga 
| him forbear. “barga 

Long processions of the years bear away our dead possess 
their muffled footsteps pass down the dim vaults of time destiny 
and no prayers bring back ourown. Other weary yest double 
pass us by, and soon we know the place of their separ exigen 

|chre; they, \ 
“Like the dusty Libyan kings, Age 
Lie with two wide-open wings Ge ms 
On the breast, aa if to say, 
On these wings hope flew away.’ tarelo 

O for glad years in which none need adjust their lives a 
to loss! When friends, fortune, honor, fame, time, trus ~~ 
even are ours, to hold! 

Eighteen-Ninety-One is coming in. With one desper Th 
ate flash of hope we will come together in conclave: * aid nc 

our grievances shall pass in review; all our shining hope own é 

look in; and with one accord we will solemnly sddre* aes 
| ourselves to giving Hints to the New Year. Siver 
POSTSCRIPT. on 

Poor little fledgling! He will be not less, bat mor tes 
than human, if meeting all this volley of advice, be many 

| Start out bright and shining—a happy New Year. at of 
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CHRISTMAS PAST. 


The mistletoe is swinging, dry and dusty, crisped in 

perciless furnace heat. The housemaids grumbie, 
me fingers pricked with the swept-up holly-leaves. 
There js Uf 
pay, of those awful hours of Wednesday, when all 
.odd-minute” last things which for weeks we had 
recklessly let accumulate, came upon us in an appalling 
jelage, sweeping before them time and temper and reason 

aif, and leaving us stranded, battered wrecks, on the 
nores of Christmas Eve. 


wae 


be 


shi pining $ 
»’ 2 
* 
rhe week between Christmas and New Year's is al- 
ways 8 sort of little preliminary Lent, in which one la- 
ants not only one’s own sins, negligences and ignor- 


sucess; but those of other people. In them one despairs 


on us the reaction, unfelt on gracious Chirist- | 


ver the friends, usually the most sensitive-minded on | 
o's list, to W hom one has failed to send a card of re- | 


_oorance. And is haunted by grim and awful certain- 
: that—haman nature being frail, and pennies, pennies, 
yj last year’s cards fifty per cent. cheaper than this 
agfs—one has sent a precise duplicate to Mrs. Cen- 
wria, of the one sent her a year ago, and that this fact 
Wu 

at homes” of the season. One’s head aches from 
One’s purse throbs convulsively at 
se approaching footsteps of New Year's bills. One con- 
oolates naking New Year’s resolations with the pessi- 


certainty born of many New Years turned old, 


wo many bonbons. 


st the first of them will be broken before 12 m., on 
guary 2. Christmas is definitely past. 
: °° 


Happy the people who escape these Lenten hours! 
There is Felicita, for instance. 
se bas been spending the holidays with us, has Felicita, 
wibyher mere presence has brought a certain calm 
sw the cyclonic state of things which holiday hurry 
snoically means to Cassandra and me; especially to 
wsandra. Felicité is one of the women who was born, 
» Cassandra says, with her hairdone up. Only a wo- 
ou can appreciate that praise. She is always just the 
sfortable step in advance of her work. She never 
4s to mortify her flesh with a pin because a button has 
warted this life ata critical moment. She never is out 

yostage stamps. She never signals a car on the 
eag crossing. She always—O rapture’s crown of 
wiure!—has every card in the post-box and every paet- 
in the expressman’s hands by nine o'clock, a. m., on 


Tere be some such. 


Pecember 24th! 
e.° 

I have gotten a few points from Felicité on the sub- 
ject of Christmas foresight, which I mention with the 
idea that somebody may avail herself of them, next year, 
to the soothing of her distracted soul. I have no idea 
because | am a believer in 
Fate. Itis the fate ofsome to be born hurried, some to 
achieve hurry, and some to have hurry thrust upon them. 
Personally, | belong to all three classes. But those on 
whom Fate has not borne so hard may profit by Felicita’s 
nfession of her methods of fore-thought and fore- 


of ever doing so, myself, 


action. 
°° 
She says that she makes Christmas work her odd 
oinute work, the year through. That whenever, at 
fancy bazaar or in shop window, she spies some novel 
wd quaint device in the way of fancy work, she makes a 
escriptive note of it, then and there, adding the name of 
te friend to whom it might be acceptable or appropriate. 
it the earliest moment thereafter, she gets together her 
nsterials, and leisurely, at odd minutes, the pretty work 
grows to completion, and is labelled and laid away in the 
wep drawer for such purpose made and provided in 
fdicita’s orderly room. 
°° 
Again, when she chances on any special bit of a 
“bargain"—an odd volume, a pretty bit of china—she 
possesses herself of it, then and there, nor tempts the 


destiny reserved for Cassandra and me, of paying exactly | 


joable the price for its precise duplicate, when holiday 
erigences put us at the dealers’ mercy. 

+ pot oy 

(gain, at the first display of cards in early December 
she makes unhurried choice among them; fits each to its 
aavelope, addresses and stamps it; 
irwer they, too, wait their turn for a tranquil walk to 
the post-box on the morning of the 24th. 

ss. 

There is another of Felicita’s ‘‘methods,” which she 
iid not mention, but which we have known of, to our 
own shamed self-reproach, many and manya year. And 
that is the little white box, graven upon its lid witha 


‘ver cross and the initials I. H. N. which has its never | 


wurped place on her pretty centre-table. There is a 
ite opening in the lid; and through that opening, as 
“edays grow to weeks and the weeks to months, go 
“any of the dimes and quarter-dollars which we women 
if other mould than Felicita throw spendthriftly away on | 
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' foolish little fads and thankless sweets of an hour. And 
on Christmas Eve that little box is opened, and its con- 
tents go to the buying of many good and useful things 
for those whom not to remember at Christmas is to mock 
the sacred festival’s origin and meaning. 


ee 
Happy Felicita! 
Christmas Past! 


For her there lurks no sting in 


Dororny LUNDpT. 





RECENT MUSIC, 


The closing weeks of the year have been unusually 
melodious, not only through the stated productions 
of the larger organizations, such as the Symphony Or- 
chestra and the Handel and Haydn Society, but by the 
number of chamber concerts and performances of private 
clubs. 

The tirst concert this season of The Boston Singers’ 
Society, Mr. George L. Osgood, Conductor, brought for- 
ward an admirably trained chorus. Now two years 


arisen from the ashes of the old Boylston Club, the Sing- 
| 


serve as Caviar at her five o’clock tea-table for all | 


ers, Who meanwhile have acquired a clientéle of finer 
fibre than their plebeian ancestors, also sing better. The 
important item of the programme was a Bach motett for 
double chorus, ‘‘The Spirit also helpeth us.” It has not 
been heard before in Boston. The fine double fugue 
preceding the final choral is an excellent example of 
Bach's skill, and the earlier portions are not without 


}some beautiful pholyphony; but as a whole, though au- 
| thenticated as Bach’s composition (some of the motetts 


|are of disputed authorship) it isa less lofty specimen of 


the great cantor’s a capella style than some of the other 
motetts or masses. It was admirably sung. Uther 
features of a ratherlong programme werea set of ritor- 
nells for male voices, in canon form, the music by Schu- 
mann,words by Riickert; Brahms’s lovely setting for mixed 
voices, with accompaniment of horns and piano, of one 
of the poems from Ossian’s ‘‘Fingal ;” part-songs by Beck- 
er and Taubert calculated to display the virtuosity of the 
female choir; Mendelssohn’s setting of the Psalm, 
‘*‘What madness stirs the Heathen;” Dvorik’s ‘‘Wood- 
land Angelus,” and a fine Christmas carol by Mr. Osgood. 
The tonality of the singing is agreeable, and the volume 
of tone is ample; the balance of parts is good, while the 
style with which everything is sung speaks volumes for 
the patient and well directed efforts of the conductor, 
and the willingness of the singers to work under so 
severe a drill asver. The suvlViIsts av tue coucert were 
Mr. C. M. Loeffier, who played Bach’s chaconne very 
artistically, and Mrs. S. C. Ford, soprano, a charming 
singer whom the west has admired for several seasons. 

The final programme in the series of three by the 
New England Conservatory Chamber Music Club included 
a nonet by Spohr: the exquisite trio for two flutes and 
harp from Berlioz’s ‘‘L’ Enfance du Christ,” and Bee- 
thoven’s quintet for piano and wood-wind, in E flat, op. 
16. The playing, with such artists as Mr. Faelten 
pianist, Mr. Mole, flutist, Mr. Schuecker, harpist, and 
Mr. Strasser, clarinetist, reached a very highpoint. The 
concerts, which have,been unique in point of novelty, 
have not been well attended; to say this reflects upon 
our musical discrimination as a city, for there was no 
element wanting in their artistic ensemble. 

A charming concert, quite en famille, was that by Mr. 
Ethelbert Nevin, pianist, assisted by Mrs. W. C. Wyman, 
contralto. It served to enhance the position of the 
former as a talented player and composer, while the charm 
of Mrs. Wyman’s singing is greater than ever. The 
programme included some of Mr. Nevin’s newer piano 
pieces and songs; it is as a iyrist that Mr. Nevin is fore- 
most. His ‘* "T'was April” is one of the most spontane- 
ous of any songs yet put forth by an American. 

The Orchestral Club, under Mr. Chadwick, began its 
season by a concert in Horticultural Hall, a former haunt 
of this unique Society. Amateurs as yet do not occupy 








and in the deep | 


all the desks in the orchestra, but less dependence than 
|formerly is placed on professional help. Why, we 
| wonder, does not either Mr. Stewart or Mr. Hampe start a 
| trombone class on Commonwealth Avenue? Gade’s (may 
| the saints give him greeting, for his sweet spirit hes, as 
| we write, left the body) pretty cantata, ‘Christmas Eve” 
| was the important choral number of the programme; in 
| performance the chorus showed an improved quality and 


» | better style than formerly,and the orchestral pieces were 


generally well played. Such a society as the Orchestr al 
Club deserves support as it offers encouragement to ama- 
teurs to take up not only the violin, out the violoncello 
,and all the instruments of the wind family usually ne- 
| glected by this class. At this concert Miss Gertrude Ed- 
mands sang, and Miss Laura Webster played a solo for 
violoncello. Miss Webster’s gain is apparent. Her tone 
is larger, she plays with more expression, and what the 
Viennese Conservatory calls the ‘‘artistic maturity” of a 
pupil, upon which hinges the diploma of that institution, 
is with her far advanced. 

The Christmas performance of ‘‘The Messiah,” by the 
Handel and Haydn Society, was a memorable one. The 
_ great chorus is improved even over the standard set by 
| the Festival performances of last Spring. The soloists 


eaten me meme eT 





were Mrs. Jennie Patrick Walker, Miss Gertrude Ed- 
mands, Mr. A. L. King and Myron W. Whitney. They 
were more than satisfactory. In point of expression, 
Miss Edmunds led; but then Handel has set the alto tunes 
where they tell. Mr. Whitney showed none of the hesi 

tation which marred his delivery of the bass part two 
seasons since; he sang nobly. Mrs. Walker achieved a 
triumph. She is au artist of whom Boston is proud, an 
admirable vocalist, whose control of tone is in mauy re- 
spects remarkable. Mr. King has a very tine natural 
voice, high and ringing. His art is a little improved 
since we last heard him, but his oratorio manner is not 
yet assured. ‘“‘The Messiah” audience was enormots, 
representing the best of all that makes Boston musical. 
Each vear the Messiah is approached more in the spirit 
of worship, and surely attendance upon it is a worthy 
inheritance. Poco a Poco. 


THE FRIENDS OF GOVERNMENT, 


While people are planning for third and fourth parties, 
it is to be wished that all parties—or all independents 
who scorn parties—would do more to strengthen Govern- 
ment itself. There is no use in choosing good men to 
office, if, by a long course of ridicule, or snarling or 
other complaint, you have made the people think lightly 
of Government and its functions. There ts little use in 
singing the praises of liberty, if as you sing them your 
heart does not understand that there is no liberty worth 
the name unless it be liberty protected by law. 

Now it is certainly on this side that we have lost 
ground in a hundred years. The judiciary of America, 
with all drawbacks, has, on the whole, maintained its 
dignity reasonably well. The legislation of the coun- 
try has often been skilfal and ingenious; ft is at the least 
well adapted to the advancing demands of.the time, and 
commands the best work and thought of press and of 
people. But when one comes to speak of executive ad- 
ministration, he does not say the same thing. The 
public sentiment is not what it was. Governor Russell, 
next month, will not dare do things which Gov. Bow- 
doin would have done a hundred years ago; nor will 
Mayor Matthews be permitted to do things which the 
first Quincy would have done in Boston seventy years ago. 

This decline springs from many causes, of which two 
at least are worth note. First— when any officer has 
slipped down hill, the next officer has begun where he 
found the concern—half shipwrecked, it may be. Thus 
we could name Mayors of Boston, so timid or so wicked 
that they let administration go backward, and took no 
responsibility. It is very hard for the successor of such 
a man to tune up the instrument to concert pitch. And if 
he does, ‘tthe Firemen,” or ‘the Police,” or “City Hall” 
turns him out the next year. The same decline comes in 
with the work of the State Executive or that of the 
Nation, when once a weak hand has let go of the tiller. 

A worse evil is the constant defamation of Govern- 
ment by people in public service, who use stronger lan- 
guage than they would stand by if they were on the 
witness stand. Iam sorry to say that our friends of the 
press are guilty here. Av anonymous writer finds him®* 
self with the great enginery of a newspaper at his dis- 
posal for an hour or a day. There is some immediate 
fault, as he supposes, which needs rebuke. Perhaps it 
does. But the critic is wrong if he so rebukes the officer 
of administration as to make the reader dislike adminis- 
tration, law, government and order. Nothing is more 
unfortunate than the habit by which ‘The Argus,” or 
“The Intelligencer,” or ‘“The Sceptic,” or “*The Reformer” 
proclaims daily that because ‘‘our advice” was neglected 
by a circle of fools whom the people of the State has put 
in command, the country is going to the dogs tomorrow. 
lt is not simply the reputation of the journal which suffers 
in such folly; it is the respect for Government itself 
which follows. All ridicule of administrations ~ or 
indeed of legislatures — as ‘‘hay-seed counsellors,” ‘‘two- 
dollers-a-day men,” or other such slang, is unworthy of 
the press and has in it the element of danger. It makes 
people despise the government, which the people must 
obey, if we are to have any of the privileges of civiliza- 
tion or social order. a 

When the Nationalist clubs were established, I pro- 
posed, for a good name, the name of ‘‘The Friends of 
Government.” They did not like the name, and did not 
4ssume it. But I like to think that, in the midst of a 
general wish for independence of partizanship and our 
escape from caucus control, serious men will bear in 
mind the necessity of acting always as the allies of the 


Government, whatever the Government is. The devo- 
tion to The Flag which marked the beginning of the 
war was the most noble sentiment of the whole; and 
nothing has given to the friends of Republics more hope 
than does the existence of that devotion. Such devo- 
tion ought to show itself on other occasions than those 
ofthe outbreak of civil war. Government as govern - 
ment should be thought of and spoken of as entitled to 
more sacredness than ever lodged in acrown. And whoever 
for his wit’s sake, or at the voice of his selfish purpose, 
helps to make men despise Government is, in his little 
of Treason. 
led Epwakp E. Hag, 
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A BALLAY OF NIGHT. 
nvY W J. HENDERSON. 
The sea shudders and the stars grow faint, 
ltecause mine eyes are dim with unshed tears; 
Mv lips are tortured with a voiceless plaint, 
fiat throbs with all the pain of vanished years. 
sh God, how sweet is love! 


What word shall tell thee what my heart con- 
ceives? 
No name is known for this to human brain; 
he wind may peal it through yon shaken leaves, 
(or lightning hur! it through the stricken rato, 
Ah God, how sweet is love! 


Across my lips the pertame of thy hair 
Is floating like some old-time song. 
Dreams are dear, and all the world is fair; 
Night is swift and ah! the day Is long. 
At God, how sweet is love! 


But lo! I kiss thee ere the lip is cold, 
And wrap thee close while yet the heart ls warm ; 
Can life dwindle or the earth grow olf, 
Or souls tremble with the last alarm! 
Ah God, how sweet is love! 


The moon sinketh and the day is red 
Along the hollow of the eastern skies; 
And now for me the honey time is sped; 
The sunlight robs me of thy starry eyes. 
Ah Goud, how sweet is love! 
~{New York Times. 


A BIRTHDAY SONG. 


BY MARGARET L. Wwoopns. 


When berries redden on the thorn, 

O that’s the time my love was born! 

When leaves are scarlet in the vale, 

And all the feathered grasses pale, 

When humming wheels thrash out the corn, 
*Twas then my pretty love was born. 


When hunters wind the merry horn, 
By woodland ways and acres shorn ; 

In darkening days when nests are chill, 
in silent days when birds are still— 
Except the lark, who sings in scorn 

Of wintry care—my love was born! 


O walling month with tresses torn! 

O happy month no more forlorn! 

For thee, though Earth lie mute below, 

In Heaven the trumpet winds shail blow, 

The rose of eve, the star of morn, 

Shall crown the month my love was born. 
—(Murray’s Magazine. 


A TRUCE. 


BY ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY. 


If Life had made a truce with Love, 
And hand In hand together 

Made earth as fair as heaven above, 

That day, my own, were mine alone, 
Of all Time’s stormy weather. 


if Life and Love fall out again, 

And frown at one another, 
Then Love shall laugh, for all bis pain, 
Who stole a day from Life away 

That Life may ne’er recover. 


—|Scribner’s Magasine. 
BEREAVED. 


BY JAMES WHITOOMB RILEY. 


Let me come in where you sit weeping —ay, 
Let me, who have not any child to die, 
Weep with you for the little one whose love 
1 know nothing of. 


The little arms that slowly, slowly loosed 
Their pressure round your neck — the hands 
you used 
To kiss. Such arms, such hands I never knew, 
May I not weep with you? 


Fain would I be of service~say some thing 
Between the tears that would be comforting 
But ah! so sadder than yourself am I, 

Who haye no child to die. 


A SONG FOR CHRISTMAS DAY. 


BY M. ©. WILLIAMS, 


Brave north wind, give your splendors, 
Deck earth in diamond mail, 

And fair on plain and mountain 
Your white snow garments trail. 


Fair south wind, lend your softness, 
The softness of the spring, 

Melt burdened souls to saving tears 
As church bells cheerily ring. 


Strong west wind, straightly blowing 
From lands of corn and wine, 

Stay to repeat the story 
Of peace and love divine. 


Far east wind, thou who comest 
From isles of spice and palm, 

Breathe benison upon the land, 
Fill all its ways with balm. 


To day the Christ Child reigneth 
In might of love alone, 

A crowned and sceptred monareh, 
Aud every heart his throne. 


—[Harper’s Basa | 





At The Sign of the’Golden Bird. 


BY GRAHAM R. TOMSON. 


©The forest was green and still, with) 
shafts of golden and silver light dropping | 
down between the leaves, falling now on a, 
tussock of emerald moss, now on some! 
bright tangle of climbing leayes and tend- 
rils. It was on days such as this that 
little Max Keller liked best to get his work 
over and steal away into the great wood 
among the old trees thick witb foliage, 
where the birds sang unseen and the sun-| 
light shone with changing, unaccuse | 
tomed colors. 

This afternoon he had come earlier than 
usual, for his master, being himselfin haste 
to set off for a betrothal party in the next 
village, had released him from his duties 
a full hour sooner. Max Keller walked on 
slowly with his hands in bis pockets, 
whistling and singing, and trying mean- 
while to make up his mind as to whether 
he should hunt for wild strawberries or set 
a snare for rabbits, or go in search of a 
dormouse’s nest. Liesel had long wanted 
one of these little bright-eyed woodlanders 
for a pet, and he had over and over again 
promised to find one for her. To-day he 
would keep his pledge; but, as bis eyes in-| 
stinctively sought a likely spot for his 
quarry at the foot of a huge silvery beach- | 
bole, he saw something that drove dor-| 
mice, and flaxen-headed Liesel, and every- 
thing else, clean out of his mind. 

Kneeling down he examined it closely, 
this thing that had somewhat the semblance 
ofa great dead butterfly lying still and 
stiff upon the moss. Looking still closer, 
and taking it in his hand, he found that it 
was a tiny slender creature, scarcely a span 
long, shrouded and swathed about tightly 
with long diaphanous wings of faded 
colors. He could not see it well, it was so 
wrapped around and veiled by these filmy 
pinions, which shone faintly when the light 
struck them, like the breast of a wood- 
pigeon ora tarnished opal; but it seemed 
to him to be the most beautiful thing he 
had ever beheld. 

He was by no means an unmanly lad. 
Many a time had he overcome Casper 
Klimsch, the butcher's son and the bully of 
the village. His short life had been full of 
the common hardships a peasant has to en- 
dure; but as he held the little dead creature 
in his hand, he had to blink his eyes to 








jat 


keep his tears away, and a strange sensa- 
tion clutched him at the heart and by the 
throat. 

‘The mother shall see it,” he said aloud, 
‘‘and Liesel, and Herr Scnmrat we scnver- 


master. What a treasure they will think 
of it! The lovely thing—if only it had 
been alive!” So he plucked a broad bar- 
dock-leaf and carefully laid the dead fairy 
therein, and carried it home. 

He crossed the grassy slope over-growp 
with furze-bushes and low, wind-twisted 
thorns, that lay between the forest and the 
hamlet of Waldstein, and passed down the 
village street between the white-walled 
houses that seemed to lean forward peer- 
ing at him throug» the twilight. Some of 
the lads piaying in the roadway looked up 
from taeir games to ask him to join in 
them, and big Casper Klimsch called after 
him derisively;: but Max went straight on 
down the hill until he could distinguish, 
dim in the half-light, the green benches and 
tables that stood before his father’s door, 
and the painted sign that swung above it. 

The Golden Bird was a village inn of the 
most modest pretensions. With care and 
thrift there was alivelihood to be made out 
of it, but scarcely more. Yet Franz Keller 
the landlord, was a more portly, fresh- 
colored man, whose face wore an expres- 
sion of absolute content as he sat every 
fine eyening on one of the narrow green 
benches, smoking his long pipe with its 
painted porcelain bowl. 

‘Late for thy supper again, Max!” he 
said, ina tune of friendly warning, as the 
boy approached. “The mother is not 
pleased with thee.” 

‘But, father, see what I have found,” 
said Max, sitting down close beside the 
good-humored, gray-haired man, whose re- 
proofs were always scantily and balf- 
heartedly dealt out, and opening the bur- 
dock-leaf. 

“Is it not wonderfully pretty, the poor 
tiny thing? Is ita bird or a butterfly. ora 
Kind of angel maybe? But then, how 
could it have died!” 


“Yes, how indeed !” wondered his father, 
shaking his head. as he bent over, pipe in 
hand, to scrutinize this curious treasure 
trove. 

And then the good house-mother came 
out, hearing their voices, to scold Max and 
carry him off to his supper; and first she 
| would have it that Max’s prize was nothing 

but some odd kind of colored bat, but 
looking more carefully at it, was firmly 
persuaded that is was a thing of witchcraft 
and evil. ‘* Tis an imp of the devil,” she 
, cried, “sent to destroy souls! "Tis a snare 
of the Evil One, and thou shalt never bring 
it under this roof, Max! Why cou'dst not 
have left it where it lay !” 
| Max said nothing, but stood still, gazing 
the small form that drooped in his hand. 
“Come, my child,” said the easy-tem- 





pered old Franz, 


she is wrong. At least lay thy toy down 


| here on the window-sill—I promise thee 2O | hough was overgrown with 
one shall touch it—and go get thy suppcr. | 
When Herr Schmidt comes for his evening | 


pipe we will ask him what it is. He is a 
learned man and will be able to tell us.” 

But when Herr Schmidt brought his lank 
person, and long, lean face decorated with 
blue spectacles and scanty red hair, from 
the schoolhouse to the Sign of the Golden 
Bird, he was loudly and emphatically of the 
good wife's opinion. Moreover, he insisted, 
in the thin, nasal tones he always used 
when angry or excited, that the unhallowed 
object should be seen and duly exorcised 
by the Herr Pastor, before its ultimate de- 
struction by fire. 


‘‘But we cannot disturb the Herr Pastor | 


to night,” remarked Frau Keller; ‘‘he has 
not yet returned from Weischnitz. And 
when he does he will be drowsy and tired, 
and ‘twill scarcely be becoming of us to 
plague him then with this devil’s trick—tuo 
say nothing of how it angers the worthy 
soul to be asked anything when he is 


weary. Will you take it to the school- 
house, Herr Schmidt. Then you could 
show it to our ever-to-be-honored pastor in 
the morning?” 

' “No, no, my good lady! God forbid! I 


would say, rather, far be it from me to 
meddle with my neighbors’ affairs. No, 
‘twill be harmless bere as anywhere; and 
early to-morrow I will persuade our rever- 
end friend and shepherd to come hither 
with me.” 

So it was decided that the dead fairy 


should remain that might where Franz had 


placed it—on the broad sill, and before the 
final barring of doors and windows Frau 
Keller came out with something in her 


hand which she laid between it and the 
latticed pane. She had unlinked her ivory 
cioss, carved with roses and lilies, from 
its chain, to act as an antidote against the 
powers of darkness. 

The moon was high and silvery in the 
bare, blue gloom, and the house was quiet, 
but Max could not sleep. Every time he 
became drowsy he seemed to see the small 
figure, with its tarnished prismatic lustre 
and its piteous closed eyes, and then he 
would open bis own with an undefined feel- 
ing of sorrow and unrest. And still the 
idea that this delicate dead thing should be 
handled by the fat, red fingers of Herr 
Pastor, gaped at by half the village, and 
eventually burned, in all likelihood, as a 
foul and uncanny piece of witchcraft, be- 
came more and more hateful to his over- 


excited imagination. ‘‘I brought it from 
the forest,” he mused, ‘‘where it was safe 


and still. I thought they would think it so 
beautiful; but they are afraid of it, all 
except my father, and want to destroy it.” 

Suddenly the thought came to him that 
he would take it faraway and hideit. The 
doors were barred, but that was no great 
matter; the window of his narrow room 
was not fear from the ground, and the 
flowering creeper was as trustworthy as a 
rope. He rose and dressed himself quickly, 
and softly opening the casement leaned out 
into the luminous dusk. There was a 
whisper of leaves all around, and the night 
air, cool and moist, seemed instinct with a 
feeling of mystery—with a secret, as it 
were, that it longed to tell and dared not. 
Max swung himself across the sill and 
went down hand over hand, grasping the 
cold, fresh foliage as he went; the lilac- 
colored clusters of the wisteria brushing 
against his face, and breathing their hon- 
eyed fragrance upon him. He stood on the 
ground and looked up and down the quiet 
street. All was wonderfully still; the sign- 
board overhead with its yellow blazonry, 
wont to creak with eyery breath of wind, 
did not stir; the low houses, a warmer, 
almost a golden white, barred with dim 
shadows, in the light of the summer moon 
seemed dowered with an unfamiliar dignity. 
It appeared to him almost as if this sleep- 
ing world must be the only one, into which 
he had come for the first time. The dead 
fairy lay just as they had left it on the 
wooden ledge, and bis mother’s ivory cross 
lay beside it. 

‘“*I will take it back to the forest where 
I found it,” he determined, ‘‘and make it a 
grave under the large beech-tree.” 

So he carried it back to the forest, and 
made it a shallow grave in the light crumb- 
ling soil beneath the beech-tree, replacing 
the moss and scattering a handful of Jast 
year’s leaves above, so that by no possibility 
could the place be noticed by any chance 
wanderer in the woods. 

More than a year went by before Max 
Keller strayed into that part of the forest 
again. One evening, after sunset, it hap- 
pened that he came once more to the beech- 
tree that marked for for him the spot 
where he had buried the fairy ; 
smiled as he remembered how the Herr 
Pastor with the schoolmaster had hurried 
down to the Golden Bird early that next 
moruing, half sceptical but wholly impor- 
tant, only to hear from its mistress how, 
thanks to her forethought in leaving the 
holy symbol in close proximity to the un- 
hallowed guest, all had gone well, and the 





drew nearer, and as he did so he be- 
came aware of a delicate perfume, faint 


| 
‘no doubt thy mother 
may be right; or, on the other hand, nmaybe 


and he 


evil thing had vanished of its own accord. | 





yet penetrating, and of the 

notes of a bird unknown a 
The low mound beneath the fg, 
flo 
thought he had known every co 
forest, but these frail, ist-colored 
poised on their slender stems, Were on 
to him. Some seemed to be porple at 
some golden, and through the petals ao 
shone a tremulous flame like light yy! 
he gized on them steadfastly the colon 
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appeared to shift and change, and wy, 
plucked one, it lay in his ‘hand leaden he 
dull asa faded poppy. Above him. — aes 
amid the clustering foliage, the big foe i 
on, and whether it sang of illimitabje ™~ 
or of piercing sorrow, he could got j: GE 
but it seemed to him as if the song of the 
bird, and the mysterious perfume. on i 
telling him that secret which the sump. 
night withheld—if only he could onde. 
stand them. ‘I shall know what it meas _ 
some day,” he thought; ‘‘but this up, ; 
will tell no one, no one; they would wa, sar 
to trampie the flowers and kill the birg» vet his 
And, as the years went on, and Margy got th 
from boyhood to manhood, he came eo, pag h 
stantly to the fairy’s grave; and alway, predest 
he wondered and longed to know wha: » bes bi 
was that the bird’s voice was trying t yy § ‘ 
him. Over and over again in as many qy. wives 
ferent ways, he wrote down what » airs 
thought it might be, but he was ner: allt, 8 
satisfied with his interpretations. The te for 
was always something that he could neve us tind 
quite reach nor discern; something as dy ia in 
sive asthe colored lights and shadow tong 
through the leaves, as the scent of the aaefal 
nameless flowers. coy 
Meantime little flaxen-headed Liese| by - > 
become a beautiful maiden, with chew = - 
like apple-blossoms and kind blue eyes; ang gamut 
one spring twilight as ‘she stood beneat aan 
the white flowering cherry tree {n te wid = 
father’s garden knitting, and singing, » in 
she knitted, a plaintive old song in be _< 
‘fresh voice, and Max leaned beside be - ; 
| listening, a new thought came to him s. ste 
| denly. J 
| ‘She is the secret,” he thought. “It ap 
she who will teach me to understand it.” ahs f 
| And he took her hands and Kissed be i. he 
| and they were betrothed. Fora while @ a 
| went well and happily. The parents of = wy 
both were pleased, and Liesel lived ins ote 
|dream of inconceivable gladness. Mu _— 
| also believed himself at rest and satisted o his 
| he had reached the heart of the secret « han 
|last. Not immediately, but gradually, - 
| gentle degrees, as he grew to know be ee 
better, all the fragrance of the flowers, # — 
the mystery of the song would be unfolds eal 
and made manifest to him in her. ait b 
Yet this was not to be. No alem aaa ¢ 
light renewed the spell of the fir a And | 
single-minded, honest Liesel remainit village 
}same asshe had been before, theo at let alm 
after. She was interested, befor @ eomet! 
things, in the silver groschen her busy & headst 
gers kuitted, and prospectively in t& sad B 
homely plenishing they would help & ty Whith 
She only stared, with her mouth a litte be foe 
open, when Max talked to her of thiog sever | 
outside her comprehension ; of all she nothing 
to him, of all she would be in the futur It wi 
A well-filled storeroom, and a troop of Keller’s 
sturdy children about her knees, represet- on bis ¥ 
ted the highest sum of human happiness # Empero 
her. And she was right. But mesntime forced | 
a sense of loss and disappointment, suf> descend 
cating as the grave, poignant as a dagget Golden | 
thrust, was growing on her sweetheart at son 
Only a few weeks after their betrothal be gorm 
stood alone beneath the beech-tree, and, # tinging 
the passionate monotone of the first note qainst | 
throbbed upon the dusk, and the beloved pets see! 
fragrance crept through the air, he knew vrestlin; 
once and for all, that he had been wrong ond th 
that with the real love of his life, the over tortal a 
mastering desire of his being, Liesel bd iis Exc 
nothing todo. He felt like a living ms milnscot 
chained, through his own fault, to a fester possease 
ing corpse, while the being of his worship vhen he 
passes away from him weeping and writg- nounted 
ing her hands. He had sold his birthright ber ove 
for a mess of pottage. depresse 
The days passed on, bringing with thet ldly he 
heaviness and a disgust of life to Max. It lite che 
was in vain that he tried to conceal bls wilet-tat 
wretchedness, his almost growing hort twisted | 
of her, from his betrothed. She loved hia i the 
too well, or not well enough, to release bia. we, the 
‘“*He will be different when once we Ts full 
married,” she thought; but she, also, suf Some we 
fered keenly. At last the end came. He i 
had meant that she should never know, * 
yet he told her; and when they found > 
dead and disfigured, stained with ooze uas of 
| trailing water-weeds, in the willow po ame bh 
| and her eyes looked up to jhis vetled ¥! diver 
| the dull cynicism of death, it was bo tefore 
that smote him and remorse, but scare! fellow 4 
actual regret. The g 
Still the bird sang in the forest, sod tt 









| flowers shone with their fitful lustre. ™ 
Max was no nearer his desire. Somet@® 
|he fancied in all sincerity that be - 
, found it—once’ in the dark, melancholy 
| eyes of Elsa Schultz, once in the mel? 
| voice of Gretchen Linstein, and agai. ! 
a little while, the chameleon vision 
|the graceful form of Anna Gebbsm 
But either he was mistaken, or the chia™ 
was capricious, for, on fuller knows 
or a steadier scrutiny, the illumination * 
ded out, like the flame from an ais 
lamp, leaving its temporary palace void 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Mr Geo. W. Smalley, who for nearly %¢ 
years has been the London correspondent 
of the New York Tribune, has made by 
reason of his excellent work in this capacity 
a wide reputation as a man of keen obser- 
vation, of wide knowledge of the world 
and of men, andof direct, forcible, and 
finished literary style. How valuable his 
letters in this journal have been, and what 
A permanent contribution to contemporary 
history they form, one has not realized, 
reading tham from day to day; but the 
compilation of some 150 of these letters 


| into two large volumes just from the press 





——— 
less. 


gern 
yet bis 
got thao 
ag he soug 


They said he was heartless, 
peart ached more at every disillu- 
any words could tell, and the 
vht was that which he was 


jestined to seek ; his desire was stronger 


pes himself. 


g the best of his youth went by while 


‘ead on in the little village on 
cwagry working at his handi- 
gnd as much isolated as itis possi- 


girts of the forest, 


enft 
for any one to be 


the out- 


among a colony of 


ys kind ; for those who might have 


ijn in es 


ag ht 
onal house-mother 


are 10 welcome 

of so many 
vi the more 
yomanity 


womon. He was 


his untrustworthy 


beneath 

ephemeral 
dissolute 
Max Keller had 


nature. 


held 
teem were alienated by what they 


No 


of Waldstein would 


her roof 
loves; 
portion of 


regarded 


gia doubt, and some avoidance, by 


it pethaps tose into whose lives he had | 


nothing 
therefore 


the 
and 
the 

in 


of the Harpers gives one a much more 
accurate idea of their excellence and last 
ing merit. The first volume is almost 
entirely personal in its character, giving 
brief but singularly full and comprehen- 
sive sketches of all the leaders in the world 
| of politics, letters and society, not only in 
England but upon the Continent. Mr 
| Smalley possesses to a remarkable degree 
the gift of selecting the salient features 
and presenting them in a few words, so as 
| to give a full and exact impression of the 
person he describes His portraits are 
drawn witha few strokes, but they are life- 
like and natural. The second volume is 
devoted to a variety of interesting subjects, 
connected with Parliament, society, and 
|the various pageants of English govern- 
|mental life. The two volumes will take a 
| place in permanent literature. 
LONDON LETTERS AND SOME OTHERS. By Geo. 
W. Smalley. In two volumes. New York 


Harper & Brotners. Boston : For sale by 
W.B. Clarke & Co. 


all; | 


yaght sorrow, if not shipwreck, thought 
gr kindly of him than the rest. 
The summers came and went, and the 
iy new thing they brought to him was 
For the last time 
yaw under the beech-tree in the depths 
die forest, and, as he listened to the 
eu, inscratably sweet as ever, his heart 


ge thought of travel. 


gelled with 
pae-sickness 
grer seen. 


vi him, but the 
wrtenerl seemed to 
gig; and still he 


an agony 
for the 
There were 
sbis hair now, his youth had 
voice to 


of longing, 
heritage he 
threads 


be the 


of 
had 


of gray 

nearly 
which he 
very soul of 
could not determine | 


wer it was full of triumph or of des- 
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4willgo,” he said, **for I shall never 


Mit here. 


I willgo and seek the wide 
ord over, nor rest till I have found it.” 


And so Max Keller went away from the 


great loss 


It was many 


tortal anguish. 
tis Excellency 
milnscotted parlor. 


depressed to sleep. 


years 
Keller’s death that a great court dignitary, 
on his way to the summer residence of the 
Emperor, was belated at Waldstein 
forced by stress of wind and weather to 
horses at the 
Golden Bird, kept now by Cari, the young- | 
et son of its former 
sorm continued with 
flinging the wet sprays of the wisteria 
wuinst the casements, like phantom fin- 
pets seeking to open them; the rain sobbed | ; a 
wrestling with the wind, and the elm-trees | '% SCRIPTURE Lanps. 
cond the inn bent and swayed as if in 
Time hung heavily upon 
within the 


put up his 


reprobation 


tc his 


landlord. 


low, 


village, passing out of the quiet little hain- 
let almost unregretted, butcalled to mind 
sometimes, amid grave 
headsbaking, as an unprincipled 
and no 


and 


fellow 
birthplace. 
Whither he wandered, and whether or no 
b+ found the haven of his desire, they 
for he never returned, and 
nothing was ever heard of him more. 
after old Franz | 


and 


Anster’s translation of the first part of 
| Goethe’s ‘‘Faust” has been made the sub- 
| ject of some clever illustrating in a large} 
number of pretty vignettes, by Mr. Freder- 
jick J. Boston, and text and illustration 
| have been bound together in a attractive 
volume of elaborate and unique covering, | 
| by Messrs. Frederick A. Stokes & Co. Mr. | 


| Boston has presented the leading charac-; Women of the French Court,” translated 


ters and scenes with naturalness and force, 

'waret are all brought here vividly before 
the reader’s eye. Itis avery pretty vol- 
ume for holiday purposes. 


FAUST. By Goethe. From the German by John 
Anster, LL.D. Illustrated by Frederick J. 
Boston. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Compapy. Boston For sale by Estes & 
Lauriat. Price $1.50. 


Books Upon the Moly Land are many ta 
number, and many of them excellent in 
|character; but the latest addition to their 


number, ‘‘In Scripture Lands, New Views of | 


Sacred Places,” by Mr. Edward L. Wilson 
| is certainly in one respect superior to all its 
predecessors. Pictoriaily 
them all; for the author has not only 
traversed the ground with the eye of the 
experienced traveller and with the discrim- 
ination of a careful scholar, but he has 
travelled with his camera beneath his arm ; 
land the text of his book, in itself of 
| nousual merit for its clearness and absence 
| of sentiment, is made additionally valuabh 
| by the large number of accurate representa- 
| tions of the various scenes described. Mr. 
Wilson has not contented himself with 


The | treading the beaten path, but has visited 


unabated fury, 


dark- | 
For this once novelty | 


many scenes not usually seen by travellers 
in that country. ‘The volume is a specimen 


| lar. 


Piaces. By Edward L. Wilson. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Boston: 
by Damrell & Upham. Price, $3.50. 


| Southern situation. 


‘Good 


we, the lowest and the deepest, and that | welcomed by many readers. 


ws full of a mass of old tumbled papers. | 
careful | 
Witing, others scrawled over with bold | 

fers | with the 
‘art is though in haste or under the stim- | 


were covered 


with close, 


lines 


lying wide | 


Cupso’s CAVE. By J. T. Trowbridge. 
Lee & Shepard. New York: 
lingham. Price 50c. 


Boston 


The close confinement of the his 


% shone brightly into the little vak par- | criticized by those who think that the his 


where he sat at breakfast with a heap | torical discussion of any given period 
at Manuscript lying on the table beside | should impartially consider all the events 
. The landlord’s sleek gray head was/jof that time; but so interesting, parti- 


in obsequious embarrassment. 
jar Highness,” he murmured modestly, es and so important a factor is i 


‘Thad no idea that the papers were there; 


long since. 


Pt Doet.”—_Macmillan’s Magazine. 


‘‘But, | cularly at the present moment, is the [rish 


;‘tis two score years ago that he left 
Say good-for-nothing biother.” 
Excellency lifted his eyebrows. 
“Your brother?” he exclaimed incredu-|the troubles uf the present time may be 
“sly. “God in heaven, man, he was a | traced back to the events of that period.| cards, by Mrs. J. K. Van Rensselaer, pub- 
| The historian discusses the recall of Lord! lished by Dodd, Mead & Co. 


| stoned the Rebellion of 1798. 


Fitzwilliam, the growth of the Irish con- 
spiracy, the relations entered into by the 
conspirators with France, the rebellion it- 


self, and the legislative union. Mr. Lecky 
has had access, not only to all material pre- 
viously open to historians, but to many 
manuscripts not hitherto accessible; and 
his work is marked not on'y by that eccu- 
racy that comes from patient research, | 
but it is still more conspicuously charac- | 
terized by that strict impartiality that | 
comes from acalm and judicious tempera- 
ment, the only one compatible with the 
successful writing of history. Recent de- 
velopments in the Irish question, making 
it today the most prominent in the minds 
of Englishmen and Americans alike, give 
to these two volumes an additional in- 
terest. 





We havelong been accustomed to look 
upon our early presidents, the seven men 
who occupied that exalted position from 
the time of Washington downto the time 
of Jackson, as men of herole mould, and 
differing in the greatness of their charac- 
ter essentially from most of their succes- 
sors. Mrs. Harriet T. Upton has written 
a book npon this subject, entitled, ‘Our 
Early Presidents,their Wives and Children, 
from Washington to Jackson.” She has 
been most thorough and painstaking in 
this work; and while the book is essen- 
tially popular in its character and thor- 
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has shown the widest research in the prep- 
arationof this book; for much of the 
material has necessarily been gathered 
from old volumes, long since out of print. 
She gives a history of the development of 
the playing card, of its variations in differ- 
ent ages and in different countries, ard of 
the various substitutes that have taken its 
plage among peoples where the playing 
card proper has never been known. There 
are many full-page illustrations in black 
and in colors, and the book is a most com- 
prehensive and valuable treatise on the 
subject. 


‘*Maroussia, a Maid of Ukraine,” tran- 
slated from the French of P. J. Stahl by 
Cornelia W. Cyr, is a story which by reason 
of the age of its heroine, might properly 
be classed with juvenile literature; for the 
maid of Ukraine, although she figures con- 
spicuously in scenes of violence and _ blood- 
shed which occurred during the defence of 
Ukraine against the Russians, is but a little 
girl; but the general character of the story 
is such as to entertain the maturest readers. 
The scene is laid at the time of Ukraine’s 
heroic stand against Russia, and the cour- 
age and daring of the people is conspicu- 
ously portrayed. The author also has suc- 
ceeded in presenting a very vivid picture 
of the country with its mountains, valleys, 
and its limitless steppes. It is valuable 
both as a story and asa description of an 





}and Mephistopheles and Faust and Mar-! by Mr. Thomas Sargeant Perry, is in many 


it surpasses | 


of excellent book making in every particu- | 
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For ge 


When Mr. Trowbridge’s vivid and realis- 
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"hen he had finished his frugal supper and | quring the early part of the Civil War, it! — : 
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il the receptacies were empty, except | Series” of Messrs. Lee & Shepard will be 


Charles T. Dil- 


The seventh and eighth, which are also the 

ofa hot impulse; but ali were in the | concluding volumes of Lecky’s ‘History of 
ame hand. The twotall candles in their | England in the 18th Century,” devote them- 
tlver sconces burned low and flickered | selves almost entirely to the Irish situation 
vefore his Excellency laid aside the last , during theclosing years of the last cen- 
tdlow sheet of paper and sprang iuto bed. pec 


The next morning was cloudless, and the torian to this one subject may perhaps be 


in English politics today, that the general 
\thought Katchen had lit the fire with | reader willbe only too glad to have this 
And indeed, your High-| opportunity to inform himself minutely 
“8, cannot tell what has become of | upon the situation of Ireland one hundred 

| years ago, and the condition of affairs 
which immediately preceded and occa- 


oughly entertaining in its style, it is 
marked by great accuracy of statement. 
It gives an intimate and most pleasing pic- 
ture of the home life of these founders 
of our government; ‘and, differing so 
widely in its character from most histor- 
les treating of this period, it may be said 
to use a hackneyed phrase, to supply some- 
thing of a vacancy. 
OUR EARLY PRESIDENTS, THEIR WIVES AND 
CHILDREN. From Washington to Jackson. 


By Mrs. Harriet Ta:lor Upton. Boston: D. 
Lothrop Company. 


The latest book in the series of ‘*Famous 
from the French of Imbert de Saint-Amand 


| respects the most interesting of the series. 
| It treats of ‘‘The Court of the Empress 
Josephine,” a court that never has been ex- 
| celled, and rarely rivalled, in brilliancy, 
| during the history of the world. The pic- 
| ture which the biographer gives of the 
Empress is a thoroughly fascinating one, 
| showing the true worth of her character, 
j}and how absolutely without injury she 
| passed through those years of continucus 
| triamph which so disastrously affected the 
| weaker character of Napoleon himself, 











| THE COURT OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. By 
Imbert de Saint-Amand. Translated by 
Thomas Sergeant Perry. New York: Charlies 
Scribner's Sons. Boston: For sale by Dam- 
| rell & Upham. Price, $1.25. 


} 
| 


Wisconsin has not indeed that wealth of 
| interesting and romantic history of which 
| the old Atlantic States can boast, but there 
| are many incidents in her shorter period 
| of life well worth chronicling. This has 

heen done by Mr. Reubens G. Thwaites, in 

a book called ‘‘The Story of Wisconsin ;” 
| in which he brings out all the essential few 
| incidents in the development of that state. 
| There are several excellent illustrations. 


interesting but unfamiliar country. 


MAROUSSIA, A MAID OF UKRAINE. From the 
French of P. J. Stahl, by Cornelia W. Cyr. 
New York: Dodd, Mead Co, Boston: For 
Sale by DeWolfe, Fiske & Co. Price, $1.00. 


Juvenile. 


‘The Story Hour, a Book for the Home 
and the Kindergarten,” is a collection of 
of some eighteen stories suited for young 
people. This book is the result of some 
twelve years’ experience on the part of 
Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora A. Smith, 
who have been indefatigable aud most suc- 
cessful toilers in the kindergarten fleld; 
and the fruits of their labors, as shown In 
this little volume, will be of great assist- 
ance to many others whose lives are de- 
voted to the instruction and entertainment 
ef the young. 


mong the juvenile books brought out 
with particular reference to the holiday 
season, none commends itself more to the 
reader than ‘A Loyal Little Red-Coat;” 
a story of New York life in Revolutionary 
days, bv Ruth Ogden. The loyal little red 
coat was a little girl, Hazel Boniface, whose 
father is fighting with the English Army. 
Her friends, however, are most of them of 
the Whig persuasion. Little Hazel herself 
is a thoroughly interesting character, and 
hardly less so are her two inseparable com- 
panions, Job Starlight and the mulatto, 
Flutters. At the close of the war, Hazel’s 
father finds it pleasanter to move to Eng- 
land, where various developments. take 
place. The story is entertaining in sub- 
ject and bright in treatment. The book is 
lavishly illustrated and very handsome in 
appearance. 
‘‘A Boy’s History of the United States,” 
compiled and edited by Aunie Cole’ Cady, 
has much to commend it, not only to the 
young readers for whom it is particularly 
intended, but for all readers. Covering 





| THe STORY OF WISCONSIN. 


By Reuben Gold 
| Thwaites. 


Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 
| Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., have brought 


and uniform in binding, at once unique 
and exceedingly tasteful. These volumes 

may well be called classics, though they do 
| not belong to the number more commonly 


| Frenchwomen,” by Austin Dobson. This 


women who have appeared in French soc- 


Ronald, Madame de Genlis and the Prin- 
cesse Ae Lamballe. There is a portrait of 
Mademoiselle de Corday, etched by Thos. 
Johnson. The second volume of the series 
is Charles Reed’s interesting story, ‘‘Chris- 
tie Johnstone.” The book has as « fronti- 
:| piece a photogravure of the heroine, by 
Wilson de Meza. The third volume of the 
series is ‘‘Peg Woffington,” by the seme 
author, containing as a frontipiece a por- 
trait etched by Thomas Johnson. The 
fourth volume of the series is ‘‘The Journal 
of Maurice de Guerin,” which has been 
translated from the French by Miss Bessie 
Frothingham. The volumes are uniform 


the entire length of American history, from 
the coming of Columbus down to the elec- 
tion of Mr. Harrison, the editor has been 
able, in a brief space of 400 pages, to con- 
dense all the essential facts in the history 
of the country, and to do this in a 
thoroughly readable and entertaining way. 
The volunie is generously illustrated, and 
the boy that does not find it interesting is 
perceptibly lacking in true appreciation. 


In “Kindergarten Stories and Morning 
Talks,” Sarah E. Wiltse has compiled and 
arranged a number of stories, or perhaps 
more properly texts for stories, which may 
be used by teachers of the young with ex- 
cellent results. The contents of the book 
present suitable topics, pot only for every 
season, but for every week in the year; 
and to those who have to do with Kindergar- 
tens and instruction in the nursery, the 
volume will be found of no little assistance. 
A LOYAL LITTLE ReED-CoaT. A Story of Child- 

Life in New York a Hundred Years Ago. By 
Ruth Ogden. Illustrated by H. A. Ogden. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
Boston: For sale by H. H. Carter & Co. 
Price, $2.00. 

THE STORY Hour. A Book for the House and. 
Kindergarten. By Kate Douglas Wiggin and 
Nora A. Smith. Loston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


KINDERGARTEN STORIES AND MORNING TALKS. 





in size, twelvemo, in cloth binding with 

gilt top. 

FouR FRENCHWOMEN. Py, Austin Dobson. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Boston: For sale 

De Wolte, Fiske & Co. Price, $1.25. 

PEG o2FFINGTON, A Novel. By Charles Reade. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Boston: For 

t sale by De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. Pri.«e$).25. 


ton: For sale by DeWolfe, Fisk 
$1.25. 





Picture Books”; a treatise 


Among the various holiday oooks, elabo- 
rate in construction and beaatiful in form, 
For many of | perhaps the most unique is ‘‘The Devil’s 
on playing 


The author 


Written and Compiled 


by Sara E. Wiltse. 
Koston: Ginn & Co. 


Price, 85c. 





CHELSEA, MASS., Aug. 27, 1888. 
Dr. J. M. Solomon—Dear Sir: I called on you 
some two months agoto he treated for a cancer on 
my lip, and I am happy to say that you have re- 
moved the cancer without leaving a scar or caus- 


ing me any inconvenience. You can refer to 


CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. A Novel. wy Charies | mein any way you wish. Yours respectfull 
Reade. New York: Dodd, Mer a> FRANK LEACH. 
4Co. Price, 
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YOU CAN STILL 


A CLEAR HAVANA CIGAR 


The brand tis 


BUY 


For 10 Cents. 


‘La Coronela.” 


The best Cigar ever made, and no change in it 
since the new tariff. 


GEO. W. NICHOLS, Manf’r, Key West. 


The Howard W. Spurr Cigar Co. 


BOSTON and NEW YORK. 





REVIEWS. 


Darkest England. 


To those who speak what they do know, 
and testify to that which they have seen, 
the world, whether or no it receives their 
witness, must always accord at least a 
respectful hearing. Such a hearing is 
demanded by and is being universally 
accorded to the man who perhaps above 
every other man ts fitted to deal with the 
colossal, the appalling problem of the 
immediate, practical and permanent rellef 
and regeneration of outcast London. 
Daily. hourly, by personal contact and 
through the detailed and accurate accounts 
of the experience of thousands working 
under his direction, General Booth, the 
chief of that vast, peculiar and not wholly 
understood force, the Salvation Army, 
keeps within touch, and has done for 
years, of the misery of London’s paupers 
and criminals. The picture, which in the 
earlier chapters of this book he presents, 
of the life, rather the “long, long death in 
life” of the outcast poor of London, is one 
so vivid, so awful, that its shapes and 
colors s¢em to take life, and so transfer 
themselves from the printed page to the 
reader’s consciousness, that he shrinks 
hardly less from the reflection of such 
misery than he would shrink from the 
reality. There js no attempt at sensation- 
alism; plain facts are plainly stated, 
statistics freely given, all readers offered 
full opportunity to satisfy themselves 
as tothe truth of every statement made. 
Nothing is Cove in the way of fine writing, 
of picturesque or dramatic literary style, 
though now and then a phrase taces on, 
as it were in the authors despite, the 
pungency of an epigram,; as when Gen 
Booth speaks of that class of the grinders 
of the poor whom ‘‘once we used to send 
to hell, but now we send to 
The atinosphere of the book is one of 
tense, passionate carnestness, simplicity 
and sincerity. Of the feasibility of Gen. 
Booth’s plan for opening the way out of 
darkest England, no judgment may be 
presumptuously offered, within the limits 
ofa brief book-notice. It has certaialy 
much to commend it to the most serious 
consideration: chiefly and notably that it 
has already passed the experimental 
stage and, though ou a limited scale, is in 
daily, practical, successful operation; that 
itis carried on by men pledged to absolute 
obedience and working without price; that 
many of its branches are already self- 
supporting; that its theories are within 
touch of sound principles of political 
economy, and vet rooted in ai deep 
humanity which has no shrinking from 
the seemingly impracticable. [t isa book 
to be read and pondered by allto whom 
the welfare of their suffering brothers and 
sisters is a matter of concern. Its central 
impulse is adequately enough, and very 
nobly summed up in this one of its para- 
graphs: 

**Let things alone,’ the laws of supply 
and demand, and all the rest of 
excuses by which those who stand on firm 
ground salve their consciences when they 
leave their brother to sink, how do they 
look when we apply them say to the actual 
loss of life at sea? Does ‘Let things 
alone’ mana lifeboat? Will the inexora- 
ble laws of supply 
sailor from the boiling surf? No 
law of supply and demand actuates the 
volunteers who risk their lives to bring 
the shipwrecked to shore. what we 
have to doistoapply the same principle 
to society. We want a Social Lifeboat 
Institution, a Social Lifeboat Brigade, 
to snatch from the abyss those who, if left 
to themselves, will perish as miserably as 
the crew ofa ship that founders in mid- 
ocean.” 


IN DARKEST ENGLAND AND THE Way OvurT. 
General Booth. 
Wagnalls. 


ao 


By 
New York: Funk and 


Madison's Administration, 


The two recently issued volumes (V. and | Mrs. Fremont, 
VI.) covering the four years of Madison’s | Lieut. 
first term are a worthy con*inuation of /Grant Allen, Celia Thaxter, and 
the series narrating the eyeuts in that} 
period of our national history between the 
years 1801 and 1817, during which those in- 
ter-related Virginians, Madison and Jef- 
The author’s 


ferson were in power. 


Parliament.” 


the | 


aud demand save a/| 


! 

|from family letters and other sources of 
|information, reprinted and given to the 
public—cannot fail to produce the best of 
| results. One is amply repaid for a thorough 
| readirg—nay,study—of the books. Therein 
is told, with extracts from State papers, 
private letters, evc., the opposition to Gal- 
latin as head of the cabinet by leading part- 
isans, its conciliation, Madison’s reception 
of Erskine, English miuister, whom Canning 
judging Madison to be of the same temper 
as the rather warlike Congress had sent 
with instructions as to a settlement of re- 
lations; Erskine, however, elaborating 
upon his instructions. and failing to resent 
au imputation, conveyed in a line or two of 
Madison's ‘‘Chesapeake” letter, upon His 
Brittannic Majesty, was recalled therefor, 
and his acts disavowed. 

Meanwhile, assuming the acts of an 
| envoy, unaccepted, to be binding, Madison 
| opened all ports and one thousand ships set 
| sail to trade in foreign havens. Madison 
| was now almost idolized; but very soon 
j}came the news of the nullification of all 
}that had bee done; ships already at sea 
|were to be permitted to continue their 
course, but all other trading interdicted ; 
jand Madison and Gallatin charged by 
| England with having entrapped the young 
| diplomat into concessions which they knew 
|his government would not sanction. 
|French negotistions were all this time in 
| progress; in them the principal actors being 
Champagny representing Napoleon, and his 
| ambassador here, Turreau. These may be 
jsummed up in saying that Napoleon was 
playing off America against Eogland, Eng- 
land against America; he persuaded Madi- 


i 


son by misrepresentation that his ‘*De- 
crees” had been abrogated, and England 


having promised to repeal her ‘*Orders in 
Council” in such an event, was called upon 
todo so, which in lack of any proof of 
Napoleon’s good faith she declined to do. 
With this and much more from Napoleon | 
Madison patiently bore, and went to war | 
with no more provocation than had been 
received from France. 
Madison disliked an open rupture; the | 
country was unprepared; the Administra- | 
tion greatly embassed for lack of appropri- 
ation by Congress for the Army and Navy. | 
| But partisan voices were raised 
among them notably those of his rivais for 
the next presidential nomination, Monroe 
jand Clinton. He yielded to party clamor; 
\eue April 1, 1812, sent Congress a message 
imposing an embargo for sixty days. This 
| passed, with au extention of time to ninety 
rept Before these elapsed. however 





for war, | 


(June 4), war was declared, and Madison 
had obtained his renomination. Well de- 
tailed is the account of this in the chapter 
called ‘‘Hesitations” (Vol. VI. chap. 10), a 
chapter rousing keenest interest aud to our 
mind the culmination of the book. In 
Massachusetts and New York feeling ran | 
high; the early election went heavily | 
against the administration. Mr. Adams | 
says: ‘In the face of such a revolution 
President, Cabinet and legislators bad | 
reason to hesitate; they had even reason to | 
fear that the existence of the Union might | 
hang on their decision. They knew the 
Executive Department to be incompetent 
for war; they had before their eyes the 
spectacle of an incompetent Congress ; 

‘ Even bold men might pause before 
a situation so desperate.” | 

The author, while giving Madison credit 
for her early statesmuanlike qualities, with- 
| out dwelling mach upon his character at 
jany point in the volume, still often pens 
| & pungent line, to wit,—**Madison’s resem- 
| blance to a cardinal was not wholly imagi- 
| ary”; ‘*Madison was always a dangerous | 
} enemy, gifted with a quality of persistence 
|} Singularly sure in its results”; and many 
more. There are well-icld incidents, too, 
| of his contact and dealings with the men! 
of his time; but space forbids further com- 
| ment or quotation, and we can only say one 
can plan no better vask and pleasure for win- | 
| ter evenings than a careful perusal of this 
| history. 
| HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

The First Administration of James Madison 

| By Henry Adams. 2 vols. pp. 428,488. New 
York: Chas. Seribner’s Sons. Cloth, $4.00 





The bound volumes of the various Lotb- | 
rop magazines for the year now coming to! 
aclose are particularly well adapted for | 
holiday purposes. To mention these maga- 
zines by name is hardly necessary, so widely 
known are they through the length and | 
breadth of the land, wherever fathers and | 
| mothers seek to provide suitable reading | 
| for their children. Of these volumes, the | 
| ‘*Wide Awake” is the most mature; and 
jthere is very much in the pages of this 
little magazine for the past year of charac- 
ter to interest even the oldest member of 
the family. Among the writers whose 
| contributions are found in this volume, are 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, 
Schwatka, William 0. Stoddard, 
other | 
equally well know writers. The bound 
volume of ‘‘Our Little Men and Women,” | 
while equally full of excellent matter, | 
naturally appeals to younger members of 











the family. 


|master of English. 


\@ pervioulariy 












ae ——— for 1890 contains | 
a great fund of information for mothers, | 
derstand being put twice in type, privately and of contributions suited to the enter. | 
printed at first, then after careful compari- | tainment of the youngest member of the 
son of authorities, annotations, additions | nursery ; while “Pansy,” differing from the 


admirable method—every volame, we un- 


’ 
| 


| other three in a certain way, has more of & | 
Sunday tone, and affords excellent reading | 


for the first day of the week. The great 
attraction of all these volumes is their full- 
ness and variety, and their wealth of illus- | 
tration. 


The stories of Miss Sarah Orne Jewett 
have a peculiar charm. Nothing could be 
gentler or more delicate than her touch, | 
nothing farther removed from the sensa- 
tionalism prevalent in other quarters. Her 
stories are always accurately trae to New 
England life, and her characters are living 
people, familiar to every one acquainted with 
New England. A collection of her latest 
stories has just been published, under the 
title of “Strangers and Wayfarers.” It 
contains seven of her best recent produc- 
tions. 

STRANGERS AND WAYFARERS. 


Jeweut. Boston and New York: 
Mifflin &Co. Price, $1.25. 


By Sarah Orne 
Houghton, 


Margaret Sydney has a particularly facile 
and grap:ic pen in the description of home 
life under all circumstances; but when to 
this description she can add that of vutdoor 
life in the woods, she is even more success- 
ful. In her latest story, ‘‘An Adirondack 
Cabin” she tells of a family of people who, 
being burnt out of home, literally took to 
the woods and camped out for a summer 
amid the wild beauties of the Adirondacks. 
The book is valuable, not only because of 
the wholesome interesting story it tells, but 
because of the accurate and picturesque 
description which it gives of that most 
beautiful part of American scenery. 

AN ADIRONDACK Canin. A Family Story. By 
Margaret Sidney. With illustrations. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop Company. Price, $1.75. 


The latest, but it is certainly to be hoped 
not the last volume to come from the facile 
and vigorous pen of Dr. Holmes, is the col- 
lection of his papers, ‘‘Over the Teacups;” 
which began over two years ago in the At- 
lantic, and came to a conclusion in the 
November nuinber of that magazine. 
book is of a character to stand side by side 
with the prodactions which so many years 
ago gave Dr. Holmes a world-wide reputa- 


If this latter offering 
seems to lack any of the force and pun- 
gency of the earlier ones,,it has an addi- 
tional fulness and richness which they did 
not possess. This is ripened fruit, with all 
the mellowness of favor that comes from 
full maturity. The Doctor’s life has been 
vright aud happy one, and 
} its store of sunshine radiates from every 
page he writes. ‘‘Over the Teacups” is a 
treasure of genial humor and terse philos- 
ophy. 


*Dollikins and the Miser” is a charming 
little story, by Francis Eaton. Dollikins 
whose more conventional name is Dorcas 
Bradley, is a very little girl, living with 
her mother in a little New England qvillage. 
As often happens in such a little town, 
wealth and poveriy dwell side by side, and 
Dollikin’s nearest. neighbor is an old miser, 
who hoards his wealth, thinks only of 
adding to his store, and is altogether a 
mnost miserable old man, into whose life no 
ray of reul sunshine ever enters. Littie 
Dollikins. poor in material goods, rich in 
sunshine and good cheer, takes it upon 
herself to brighten the old man’s life, in 
which she abundantly succeeds. 


Among all the powerful books written by 
George Sand, none ranks higher than ‘‘Na- 
non.” It isastory of thestirring days of the 
French Revolution. It is full of action and 
of interest from beginning to end. It is a 
story most wholesome in its character and 
influence, and most entertaining in its-de- 
velopment. The picture which the novel- 
ist draws of Nanon is strong, striking and 
thoroughly charming. This story 


}been translated by Elizabeth Wormeley 


Latimer, and little has been lost in its ren- 
dition into anothertongue. The volume is 
handsomely bound. 


The boys who have had the good fortnne 
Knox on | 


to accompany Col. Thomas W. 
his varied tours around the world have 
enjoyed a rch treat. He takes them now 
upon another tour; one fairly familiar to 
older readers, but interesting to all when 
well presented. This latest volume of 


itravels is called ‘“‘The Boy Travellers in 


Great Britian and Ireland; Adventures of 
Two Youths in a Journey to Ireland, Scot- 


land, Wales and England, with Visits to | 
The | 


the Hebrides and the Isle of Man.” 
author is a delightful travelling companion, 
discoursing upon the myriad interesting 
subjects that are met in a happy and a 
familiar style particularly adapted to win 


boyish favor. 


“Christmas in Song and Sketch and 
Story” is a compilation by Mr. J. P. Mc- 


| Caskey of about three hundred Christmas 


songs, hymns and carols, together with 
poems and short sketches from the best 
writers, all pertinent to the Christmas 
season. There are stories from Dickens, 
Henry Ward Beecher, Lew Wallace, and 
other writers, and some able illustrations 
are scattered through the volume. Not 


| interest in the minds of all. 


This 


only is the book an exceeding} ney 
souvenir for the holidays, py: Be 

of permanent value, and one of a 
service at future Christmas etme 


the present time. 


olum. 
Buch 
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THE MAGAZINEs. 


The article in the January Se, 
which one naturally ret — \ 
Stanley’s description of the pygmic. Ps 
great African forest; a wonderfy) ,.. 


who cannot but excite the late 
Ose: 


4 
| they do so widely from any oan ms 
ination. This paper is nearly «& Py, 
|imterest by the second article of th». 
| ber, which is Sir Edwin Arnold's secant 
| paper on “‘Japonica.” In this paper he. 
siders the Japanese people. their pecoy,. 
jties and quaintnesses. The paper ont 
|course amply illustrated, the work aon « 
from the pencil of Robert Blum, y 
John R. Spears contributes an article 4 
of valuable information, on the modery 
| apparatus of a great city. Other contr, 
| tors to this number are Frank R. Stocks 
|in a continued story, James Dwight ,, 
| champion, on court tennis, and Seeee 
Vandegrift, who contributes a short Mette 
| New York: Chas. Scribdner’s Sons 7 


| The frontispiece in the January 
| the portrait of Alfred Russell 
|D. C. L., LL. D., who in the opening paper 
| considers the question, ‘‘Are There (jb 
| tive Apparitions?” Wilbur Larremore 4 
| cusses Grover Cleveland and his fitness: 
| the leadership of a great party. Hans 
Garland, under the title, “A New Deck, 
tion of Rights,” describes the meeting ony 
| lst of September last of the believers ip, 
| single tax, and discusses this aud kindy 
| subjects. Rabbi Solomon  Schinge 
writes on migration; E. D. Stark on sire 
| coinage, in which he thoroughly bellers 
jand a sympusium of six well know 
writers reviews Helen Gardener's recog 
|book, “Is this your Son, My Lon 
Boston: The Arena Pub. Co. 


Arena " 
Wallan 


| The long story in the January Belfons 
is ‘‘Sarz; a Story of the Stage;” by Cely 
Logan. Frederick T. Jones contributes, 


| tion as a wit, a philosopher, a poet, and & | paper on interest and usury laws; Charla 


| Gayarre writes on the woman of Loulsism 
/and B. Peyton Legare, on the lake regig 
jof the Wisconsin. Henry George, }: 
| discusses the efficacy of our Navy; w 
Richard H. Stoddard writes a sketch of & 
Persian poet, Omar Khayvan. Verses» 
contributed by Charles F. Lummis, Ale 
D. Payne, Charles L. Hildreth, and (erp 
LeSoir. There are several book nots 
and the usual humorous matter. Ww 
York: The Bedford Co. 


The December number of the Unitary 
| Review contains the following articles 
| ‘*Visible Symbols” by Bk. A. Griffin; “Tk 
| Unearned Increment” oy J. B. Quincy 
“The Continuing City,” by W. N. Bic- 
nell, and ‘‘The Third Rome,” meaning tk 
Rome of to-day as distinguished from th 
/old Pagan Rome and the Popish Rome of 
| the Middle Ages, by an anonymous author 
Various literary and social topics are ably 
discussed. Boston: 141 Franklin street 


The December Sanitarian opens with s 
paper on ‘“Sanitatation; the Duty of the 
Church,” by Dr. Alfred Carpenter. Dr 
| Koch’s discovery is treated at considerable 
jlength; a large number of subjects partic 
ularly interesting to medical men, and 
pertaining to the improvement of general 
health, are discussed. American News 
Co., New York. 


The December number of the Political 
Science Quarterly, which is edited by th 
faculty of Political Science of Columbis 
College, opens with a paper on Henry ( 
Carey, by Prof. C. H. Levermore. Other 
| articles in the number are a history of the 
|**Evolution of Copyright,” by Brandos 
| Matthews; ‘‘Political Economy in France,’ 
|by Prof. Charles Gide, the *‘Taxation of 
| Corporations,” being the third paper 00 
) this subject by Prof. E. R. A. Seligmas, 
| and a paper on Prof. Von Holst, by Prof. 
| Hart of Harvard. Ginn & Co., New York 


The New England Medical Gazette for 
|December opens with a paper by the 
editor, Dr. J. P. Sutherland, entitled ‘The 
|Latest Newspaper Millenium.” (ther 
| themes editorially considered are ‘‘Malaris 
| Boston,” and ‘A Doctor’s Wages.” The 
|communications cover a large area 0 
interesting matter. Boston, Otis Clapp 
| & Sons. 


The December Kindergarten, the 0e¥ 
|publication from Chicago, contains § 
variety of matter of interest and of pric 
tical use to all thee who are in apy W4) 
interested in theinstruction of the youms 
Besides the practical articles, there 4 
some bright and entertaining stories ths 
should please the members of the nursery 


The numbers of The Living Age for te 
weeks ending December 13th and 20th co® 
tain ‘‘The Guilds of the Early Italian Psin- 
ters ;” ‘The Siege of Sunda Gunge;” “*®° 
Development of Tropical Africa under 

British Auspices;” ‘‘Under a Colonnade; 
|“Irish Chronicles,—Gerald the Gress: 
“Mme. de Chevreuse;” ‘‘Housekeepité 
Troubles in the Australian Colonies;” “ 
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wg Extraordinary ;” ‘‘Koch’s Cure 
trie neamption ;” “General Booth’s 
for » «English as She is Wrote at 
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Woman and Social Evolution. 


scheme ; | We can notice everywhere, writes Col. 
: eich The Light Reading of our An- | ., yw “fe a Aone = - 
: yssich Robert Browing;”“TheObliter- | 1. W- Higginson in Harper's Bazar, that 





tors ; * nde 
ee of Florence:” “‘A Recent Visit to 
sve 


» «Deep-Sea Fish;” ‘‘Some Notes on 


man has taken the lead, on the whole, in 
the process of social evolution. but that 


LITTELUS LIVING AGE, 
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| ba 1891 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-eighth year. 
It has met with constant commendation and success. 


Got sory of Books for Children;” with | °?0U®F oF later woman has followed in each A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
ibe = of “Marcia” by W. E. Norris step. Thus a woman can now go about pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double-col- 
gstaimen ¢ 4 


, «Bight Days,” and poetry and miscel- 
od 





the streets with 
armed man did not always enjoy. 


a freedom which an un- 
It is not 

















umn octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 


It presents in an inexpen- 








_ and By Hattie Tyng Griswold. With illustrations 


Littell & Co., Boston. A - sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owin, 
3 pay. bt three ar — oe the toilettes 4 to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 
¢ ifni etching. ““Walting.” fr , men implied as much elaboration, as much 2 oe 
; , beautiful etching, ‘* Waiting,” from the expense, and as much time as did those of The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Sclentlfie, 
, ting by Sir J. D. Linton, opens The . ; : Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body 
\s apace n tae ; he pew vear. The Women at the same period, and far more : ? : 
yagatine of Art for the new year. Thi of Foréign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 

agar! is a sketch of the Flemish “an the toilettes even of refined women 

tarticie is « s : . . > 76> Wea ve ¢ 
. adiat Fernand Khnopffby Walter Shaw- | 20W —, . Men “9 t eeeeee d all that The Foremost Ihaiwing U’riters. 

- anand . ral) “2 ” 3 gnificence to a simple working costume 
oe “The Walls of Stamboal q | Magali I 8 ’ : : ve “ : 
“ - son t od ite trat a by “tri wen varied by an evening dress suit of plain The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature 
ewritten and illustrate \ "istre : a % iatanna Pahtine a y xX 18a} ; » Peri ic 
t pap = lowing this is a page and a half | Dlack, avd the great mass of women now eosannar ty a s, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, an 
Cilia oho iti Sc am e « ‘ P . " q age} o y le i te 
r ® ye pen of Edwin Bale, R. L, on | 0d in the same direction. Even the | Specially 0 Great Britain. 
o Mi nemiatry of Paints and Painting.” | G@aghter of laxary lays aside splendor for The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
ne attenuation of Claude Phi lips’s papers her tennis dress. Any great change, with- and generally inaccessible mass of this literature the only compilation that, while 
b ayer ~798 Modern Schools of Painting and |! the limits of morality, that comes over within the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it em- 
. ie ‘omes next and is illustrated | the social habits of men is sure to be re- | braces whatever is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 
" Senipture OleS $ lt ¥ te _ , , " j Le i i 
*4 with one full-page picture and others of flecte a a century oF two later in those of It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
: «sige. Another article on ‘Enbroider- Women. It is a curious fact pointed out by | events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 
™ Sook Covers” is given, with illastra- | Philologists that many of the terms now | intelligence and literary taste. 
“a e . ’The English School of Miniature | 0st often applicd to women were once ap- OPINIONS. 
* proves the cleverness of the artists plied with equal freedom to men, as girl, “It is nearly half a century since the first volume of “It is incomparably the finest literary production 
_ ‘this delicate work.—Cassell Pab- hoyden, shrew, coquet, witch, termagant, this sterling publication came from the press, and te- of 6 In its own pecullar sphere it has 
<r woe — a Sts ‘ iade hic e , " day it stands the most perfect publication of its kine no peer. It embraces within its scope the matured 
sing Company, New York. jade, all of WwW hich have now passed out of in the worid, . Thereis but one LIVING AGE, though — thoughts, on all subjects, of the greatest authors and 
ab ‘ee ; use except for women. It is, I believe, the | many have essayed imitations. While their intent ripest scholars in Europe.” — Herald and Presbyter, 
ae same in French with the word dame. Now has no doubt been worthy, they have lacked that rare Cincinnati. 
Mr BOOKS RECKIVED. S . ~ discriminating judgment, that fineness of acumen, and “ There may be some things better than Tu y 
yer the same thing that has gradually happened that keen appreciation of what constitutes true excel- Gk, butif so oe hte eal ueen oe = r “4 Lty ne 
. ! AGRk, nthem, . For the man 
i. gueTiaAN TYPES or Hit ROISM A Study « ; the to these words has taken place with many lence, which make LITTELL’s LIVING AGE the incom- who trfes to be truly conversant with the very best 
. Heroic Spirit under Christianity By « onn social Sr that have bee holly | ohne publication that itis. No one who has once literature of this and other countries, it is indispensa- 
s oleman Adams, D.D. Boston: Universalist | SOCH usages ia 1ave x€€N WHOLLY | hecome acquainted with its educating and uplifting — ple.” — Central Baptist, St. Louis. 

Publishing House. Price, T5c. changed for men, and only partially | bw rey ne will Chr. af Sndueee Oe von with Its “Tt rejains the characteristics of breadth, catho- 
of THE MARYLAND, OR ADVENTURES aT | changed for women, but they are undergo- | ‘Stations. we gt + he My ; licity and good taste which have always marked its 
7 sea. By Douglass Frazer Bostono Lee & in the ‘Iteration nev rthele - Women at wane to — people in this busy editing. “The flelds of fiction, biography, travel, 
in a = 2° = . on , Minch ' £ > mivere eve 21e8s. J day.” — New- York Evangelist. science, poetry, criticism, and social and religious 
ithe ey 1 es w Tork: Cans f, Duunghes are no longer expected to be wholly ab- | “Many other and deservedly popular favorites have — diseussigy all come within Its domain and all are well 

Price, $1.9 »9rbed in their home dutie . “tl | entered the periodical field, but none of them have represefyped, . The readers miss very little that is 

i ;Yoox@ MACEDONIAN IN THE ARMY OF ALex. | 50P0ed 10 thelr home Gubties any More than | aiminished the importance of THE LIVING AGE. .  Importgft in the pertodical domain,.”—Boston Journal. 
Ted ANDER THE GREAT By the Rev. euros J. | they are expected to go veiled in the street. feta od phat mene g nee Bae busy fan p pte | * Epmay be truthfully and cordially said that it never 

Chure Nustrates Nev ‘ an .e ve 2 OMe ° Ts ve » Tndteee 5 ; . ry ralueles 2, New~ ¥ 

a. . Putn cae Hy Boston. For Indeed, a larger per of those home duties be doubted whether there exists any more essential a ms Sg bee reve pdt —- oe Tribe 
Ml ve by E oh & Luuriat. Price, $1.2! have been taken from them; they are not ald to cultivation of the mind among Engileh-s reek scribing for 2105 bmg Be a pend yh 

Srey Snes & as —" pete dared . rte ; » % ing people; and its importance increases with the . tap . 
ve oonoTHY GRAY. An Indian Summer Idyl. By | ©*P€ cted to do any more spinning or weay ever-growing rush and hurry of modern times, . No “One who keeps up with THE LIvInG AGE keeps 
i] Mrs. H. B. Goodwin. Boston Damrel! & ing, for Instance, and the time which that one knows its vane = = i} = pane man who up with the thought of the day.” — Albany Times, 

: “- rice q eC in > without it might well despair of keeping in any way “To read it is itself an education tn the course of 
Cen Cpbam. Price, $1.00 once cost, if it is not to be wholly wasted, sted as to the trend of modern thought Inthisday of modern thought aud literature.” Buffale Commerctal 
mn” wpipence. By Henry James, Jr. Boston and nay well zo to the cultivation of their own mmense activity.” — Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia, Advertiser. 

tg York: Hougnton, Miillin & Co. Price, | minds and the healing of the world’s sor- noe porieson _ a place that wef eee 5 * Coming weekly, it has a Kreat gavantage over the 

x. Toe haw A ° aphy, fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, monthly magazines and reviews.” — San Fran 

rows. They have ceased to be mere de- ts ; . rested in, all are found "hroni 

nt tue Lion's CuB. With Other Verse. sy Rich- a travels, whatever men are Interested Jn, all are four Chronicle. 

a ord Henry Stoddard. New York Charles pendents or appendages, and there is noth- here. The Watchman, Boston. “Ttis one of the invaluables to those whose time Is 
ne Seribner’s Sons. Boston: For sale by Dam-/|ing left for them but to go on and be PR Rey vy eons hw ve geod iiterature of the limited.” — Houston ( Tex.) Post. 

es P rice. $1.25. ‘ , tert me. he Churchman, ew ° “In it the reader finds all that is worth knowing in 
ane . y Agee po ~ = _ aud , individuals. | * Like wine, It only pews w +" age. . Le ae the regim of current literature.” — Canada Presbyte- 

mE R AND of ALES oy Georg - amountof valuable reading cannot be found elsewhere rian, Toronto, 

Aub Evers. Translated from the German by Mrs. Chilbiains, chapped hands, frost bites are cured for so small a sum.”— Christian Intelligencer, New York. “It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
Zit Edward Hamilton Bell. New York: W. 5S. | py bathing in Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment, “It would be cheap at almost any price.” — Calffor- best thought and literature of civilization.”— Christian 

. Gottebarger & Co. Boston: For sale by Estes ¢ ? | mia Christan Advocate, San Francisco, i Advocate, Pittsburgh, 

‘ & Lauriat. Price, 50c “It stands unrivalled.” — The Presbyterian, Phila, * He who subscribes for a few years to it gathers a 
ad hint OF GOLD. By L. T. Meade With origi “No man will be behind the literature of the times choice lbrary, even though he may have no other 
{ te nal Iilustrations by Bernard Partridge aud | who reads THE LIVING AGE. Zion's Herald, Boston, books.” — New- York Observer. 

sm Stanley Thorn London and New York . mn WEE at $8.00 a year free of postage 

Frederick Warner & Co. Boston: For sale AVYQIO ALL. IMITA. PUBLISHED WEEKLY at 35,00 a year, . 
of »y DeWolfe, Fiske Co. rice, $1.50. FoR ONS THEY MAY | 
an GimtEt cor Seihe. darnend ont be banGenous-e | CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
Tf 4 , » LES. or C apd és h m 
— dived by Mrs. Valentine. Illustrated. Lon , | “ Possessed of LrrrTEe.u’s LIVING AGE, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthiles, a 
“ os aoe York: Frederick Warne & Co. ore yes pore will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.) 

—— For sale by DeWolfe, Fiske & Co For $10.50, Tue Livina AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines 
mgs one J, . Catarrh (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, postpaid ; or, for $9.50, Tux 
_ me ts oy egy hg ee gy A Lrvine AGE and Scribner’s Magazine, or Lippincott’s Magazine, or the St. Nicholas. 
= erick Warne & Co. Boston: For sale by De- | ameness Rates for clubbing more than one other periodical with one copy of Tux Lrvrna 
1 Wolfe, Fiske &Co. Price, $1.50. a AGE will be sent on application. 
Bic tur Hounay falsring BOOK. Ilutrated by | EC annale ADDRESS LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston, 
LS onstanc 4 Cw a. zonaonk ant cw 
z the York: Frederick Warne & Co. oston: For , ena - 
sale by DeWolfe, Fiske & Co. Price, 50c ’ | t - 
a the y , ’ 
ae of SevEN DkEaMERS. By Annie Trumbull Glosson. ( OMp ain S | . 
De . . j + 

New York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: For : | PEAT MOSS 
thor sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. . b | ss ee. 
ab.) URIOSITIES OF THE AMERICAN STAGE sy oun urn 
Lawrence Hutton. Illustrated. New York FOR STABLE BEDDING, ) 

Harper & Brothers. Boston: For sale by W. oreness ; : 
ith & B. Clarke & Co. ‘ FAC-SIMILE OF IT WILL NOT BUKN. ; 

the STROLLS BY STARLIGHT AND SUNSHINE. By W. S ains SOTTLE WITHOUPF The Best, Cheapest and Healthiest in the World for : 

Dr Hamilton Gibson. Illustrated by the author. , keeping the Horses Clean, feet soft, and giving pure air in the i 
rable New York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: For | stable. ‘ 
ae sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. C afin : 

at WUCILE AND HER FRIENDS. A Story for Girls. PETROLATUM HOOF STUFFING i 

i 














neral by True Williams. CUhicago: Beltord-Clarke Bruises NATURE'S OWN REMEDY: ¥ 
News Ww. |The Best Stuffing in the World for keeping Horses’ Feet in +] 
Mf ACURORAPHONE. A Komance. By Cyrus S ld j Perfect Order. ; 
ole. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. Bos Ca S 
jitical ton: For sale by George H. Ellis. P GC, B. BARRETT, Importer. 
y tae LAY OF THE LOVE-SICK. Or, The Wooing o’t. j es 
mbis By W. J, Hodgson London & New York : 45 North Market Street, Boston, Mass. 
rick Warne 0. ton: F sale by ’ : 

y DeWolfe, Fiske & Co. Price, 50c. ’ Burns | PLEASE SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR. } ru 

ytoer WLLY'Ss STORY BOOK. Her Travels in Doll-Land eect roe nae = — — 
the all over the World. Told by Herself. Illus, W d ‘baat eee: Fe ee ee a ‘eke 
odes rated. London and New York: Frederick oun $ 
- a" esse & Co ent For sale by DeWolfe, ° } ATCH | 

ce, iske & Co *rice, $1.25. | t ' | 

e 1 xX- | 
= . EX Tatas «+4 FRANCOIS COPPEE. Translated NSec Sem ene Dane ce | WHY NOT BUY 
2 Me comet ace. eines: Bites sussrivurecont | : 
wr) ton by Bander Matthews. New York: Har- Fully adjusted, fully jewelled stem- | That Toilet Case to-day, instead of waiting till 
i. 4 t y ls * 8 : > y T. 4 . » . s , 

York ees Srothers Boston: For sale by W. B Stings | wind, stem set,isafety centre pinion, | day or two before New Years? 

‘ an Phauxum Setsns Sowe COLLECTION. No. nickel movement, heavy 14-kt. Gold x _ = yo? ss the Tene stock - 
€ for Selected by J. P. McCaskey. New York ’ oston, do it leisurely, ge’ ust as cheap, an 

the Harper & Brothers. Boston: For sale by W. Sore Feet Case, patent regulator neve & i esa. ‘ ite 6 208 ao of bees 
“The - » Cathe & Co. ‘Price, He. ‘Best Watch in the Country | s1614 Goods at 
\ther ‘SE SHADOW OF ROGER LAROQUE. Translatea INFLAMMATIONS | th: Price : 
‘aris. froh the Freneh of Juies Mary. , New York | for © a! LOWEST REDUCED PRICES 
aria. Cassell Publishing Company. Boston: For ithi - in- : 
The aie by Estes & Lauriat. d ‘Guaranteed to run within 1-2 min . 


Price, 50c. 


an 
a of “TLEHE AND SHE. By Grace Denio Litch- HEMORRHAGES 
‘app field I}ustrations by Louis Meynell. Boston 


D. Lothrop Company. Price, $1.50. | | 
° 


‘ute a month. To be had at 


H. N. LOCKWOOD'S 


C.E.Woodward & Co. 


52 BROMFIELD STREET, 


Very near Tremont. 


lB RICH Man’s Foou. A novel. By Robert C. 
pew Givins, Illustrated. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 


i Lost JEWEL. 





gsr ae an a Sas 


By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


€ 
ONLY 


1S THE 














prac: Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: Charles | N 45} XIND. DONOT 27 Bromfield Street, Boston. a 
fhe, _ > Eiiiaghem.’ Price, 61-00. 4 TAKE ANY OTHER. | FOR $80 00 eos - ye 
ung maveon MAGIC GLASSES. A sex uel to, The UU: ; 
are yland of Science. By Arabelia B. Buck- | é 
that ley. Illustrated. New York: D. Appleton & | Also Retail py pay tag mt GRAND MUSEUM. ; 
eT} he ; PRIMI 9. > WATCH in this city.| corner Washington and Dover Streets. : 
ser} “Si STORY OF My House. By Gesepe H. Eliwae- { mass a a Hd —- wy oily A HOWARI swat , * $ 
th rer. With Frontispiece etched by Sidney L. hands. N. Kenison an ns, W = ' . 
fie leith, New xork D. Appleton & Co. [comns assistants in soston, Foot and Hand GREENFIELD, MASS. scape rom ing ing. 
Pain- “Laps. By Robert Louis Stevenson. New ~—— 8 slaliots, Face ae smnent, — 
York: Charles Scribner’e Sons. Boston: For door from Tremont street, and 37 Tremont street. Sacred Concert Sunday Evening. 
“The le by Damrell & Upham. Price, $1.00. Nehemiah eS ae So Soe pres * | Admission, LOcts 
; 50 . 
-_ M WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF PHRA THE the ge? is the person that gave all others by Reserved Seats, 10 cents Extra 
ude; CLA. A Novel. By er Lester the name of Kenison their first lessons in Chiro- | gree car‘iage to and from the depot. Bates, 
oat a eee. OT NOT! eee © pets, Mo pamonelly See ae See ae, ts $2.00 per day, The best $8.00 Hat in Boston at L. E. FLETOM,. 
; P — eet daily, and is 
S Miu. A Novel. By W. E: Norris. New wonderful magic touch, so well Known in Boston ©. C. ALLEN, Proprietor, ‘ER & 0O.’8, 10 Boylston &.,: 
lok: Harper & Brothers. Price, 50c. for nearly 50 years. 
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SPECIAL. 


if you desire choice and usefn| Christmas pres- 
ente in Furs, Fur Capes, Muffs, etc., of every 
description, for ladies, gents, misses and children’s 
wear, be sure and visit H. CHINE, The Fur- 
rier, and obtain First-class Goods at the Lowest 
Prices. An elegant line of Silk Umbrellas, at 
about Half Price. 

We keep open eveninge for the convenience of 
our patrons and the public during the holidays. 

Special attention given to Custom Work, 
dying and Remodeling Furs. 


H. CRINE, 
THE PRACTICAL FURRIER, 


15 & 17 AVON STREET. 


LADIES’ 


HAIR DRESSING PARLOR, 


w. H. LYON, 

(Formerly with Gerlach & Steuer,) 
NO, 129 TREMONT STREET, 

(Cor. Winter St., over “Whitney's j 
BOSTON. 

The Miles. MARSH, Ladies’ Tailors, 
2 Park Buliding, cor. Park Sq. and Boylston street, 
Have added to their business a preparatory 
neh, vis., cutting, fitting and draping costumes. 
Any lady can obtain first-class style and fit pre- 


for her seamstress. They also carry a very 
@ line of foreign goods. 


Proprietor, 





160- TREMONT 


$T., BOSTON, 


CLIRFORD, 


PERFUMER, 


I8 NOW AT 
315 Washington Street, 


(Basement) 


Entrance at No. 2 Harvard PI, 
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| 
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Mr. HARRY BENSON, | 
Veice Cultivation (Italian method), 
8 & 
igh-singing ( Tonto Sol-fa and Staff 


14 Music Hall Building, Boston. 


FEMININE BRIC-A-BRAC. 


From some public-spirited women in a 
winter resort in Florida there comes 4 
suggestion to those of us who have had 
our tempers ruined, not to mention the 
injury done to our pulmonary system, by 
the alternate greasy mud and suffocating 
dust that have been a feature of Boston 
life for the past six months. They (may 
| heaven give them their reward!) have form- 
|ed themselves into a society which they 
call the village improvement association, 
and have assumed the duty of keeping the 
streets clean. They employ a man to pick 
up every scrap of refuse which litters the 
pavement or gutter, and, as this factotum 
‘is practically in the employ and under the 
|authority of every woman in town, whose 
|vigilance is unceasing, his work is 
thoroughly and efficiently accomplished. 
At intervals along the pavement they have 
| caused to be placed neatly painted barrels, 
with a bit of verse begging the passer-by 
to utilize them by tossing into them the 
paper, cigar stump, or fruit skin which 
would otherwise bethrown down untidily. 
They have also organized the children into 
a society pledged not to throw any kind 
of litter into the public ways; and that 
town, if no other in the Union, is a model 
lof Utopian cleanliness. Perhaps Boston 
is too broad a field for such effective work, 
howe certainly, if the city fathers keep on 
the even tenor of their inefficient way, 
| the city mothers, wives and sisters may 


fd legitimately feel ‘‘called” to take this much 


needed reform in hand. 

Indeed, this may be the circumstance 
| that will develop the latent talent of 
|women for active participation in the 
|affairs of the city government. Let the 
| fathers consider that. For the world 
| assuredly moves, and in that very direction 
| too. Miss Annie Baxter was elected County 
Clerk of Jasper County, Missouri, at the 
regular election recently, and Mrs. Caroline 
Le Conte of Columbia has been appointed 
State Librarian by Gov. Tillman of South 
Carolina. 

That at any age unsuspected faculties 
may find expression has been demonstrated 
over and over again. One famous writer 
was over fifty when she began her literary 
career. Another woman who was anxious 
to help on the work of a little industrial 
school in which she was interested, 
took lessons with several other ladies from 
the various. teachers employed to instruct. 
the children of the school. Their plan was 
to employ an expert from New York for 
the day and to form aclass of ladies who 
would pay sufficiently for their lessons to 
enable him to teach the industrial class 
gratis. With no idea of accomplishing 
anything herself, but simply as a help to 
the school, this kind person took lessons in 
modelling, wood-carving and drawing, and 
suddenly the latent talent that must have 
lain quietly dormant for years budded, 
bloomed, and bore abundant fruit. She 
developed a decided gift for modelling, 
fashioning quaint little terra-cotta figures 
from her own unaided fancy, and in wood- 
carving she is now a decided expert. Thus 
the gift she bestowed upon others was 
returned to her with interest. Another 
very well-known artist began painting after 
the marriage of her daughter as a resource 
| against loneliness. And we who are suf- 
|, fering in silence but none the less suffering 
| from the indignities that the street com- 
| missioners are heaping upon us, are not all 





| middle aged. Some of us are young, wait- | 


ing and eager to put our hands to some 
| plough that has before it a long furrow. 
| Let the city fathers take heed. 

| I wonder that more women do not devote 
| themselves to that profitable trade which is 
|so eminently adapted to them—upholstery. 
The artistic possibilities that lurk in up- 
_holstery stuffs have not been by any means 
}exhausted. Fingers skilled in the use of 
| the upholsterer’s needle and twine,joined to 
| that quick sense of color and fitness which 
women possess, as a rule, to a greater 
degree than men, may yet accomplish won- 
derfu) results. Indeed, practical knowledge 
of even the mechanical part of the business 
would be a god-send to any housekeeper 
and would save many an aunoying little bill 


lof expense. 


It is easily acquired, too, by dint of patient 
experiment. We have all seen, in friends, 
houses, dainty bits of furniture that told 
pleasant and willing 
work for the sake of home-brightness, and 
in the effective 


tales of home love 


make-shifts of summer 
cottages have how kind a 
mother to invention is necessity. Only the 
other day I saw a lounge that for grace 
and comfort was a model of its kind, de- 
serving if ever a lounge did to have the story 
of its creation told. Its frame work was 
nothing more or less than a cot bed with @ 
wire spring such as one can buy at any 
furniture store for two or three dollars. 
A little mattress of curled hair had been 
neatly fitted to it at a cost of three dollars 
more. The legs of the cot bed had been 
saved off about six inches to make the 
couch of a convenient, height and around 
the sides had been tacked with small brass 
headed nails a deep flounce of bright 
French cretonne falling from the edge of 
the bed to the floor. The mattress had 
been neatly encased in the same material. 
Several down pillows similarly apholstered 
finished the dainty and graceful bit of 
chamber furnishing. A soft puff in tones 
of the cretonne was folded suggestively 
over the foot of the lounge. 

And here is another dainty device that 


we learned 
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ART 
BF PHOTOGRAPHS 


MOUNTED AND UNMOUNTED 


—FOR-— 


ArtAlbums and Collections 


1890 Salon pictures just published. 
from all parts of the world. Portraits of 
Authors, Composers, Painters, 
Many specialties for the Holidays 
ARTISTIC FRAMING TO ORDER. 


Framed Photographs for Gins. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH (0, 


338 Washington St., Boston, 


MORSE & FOSS, 
DIAMONDS 


Views 


fills the house with the odor of June gar- | 


dens at comparatively small expense even | 


in December. It was in a dimly lighted par- 
lor, writes a New York woman, that I felt 
stealing over my senses memories of 
summer time, stray bits of the flower lore 
Philip Marston revelled in, all within sound 
of the roar and rattle of stone-paved, busy 
bustling New York. There were no flow- 
ers visible in the room, but still the faint, 
delicate breath of roses permeated the dim 
light and puzzled as wellas delighted me, 
| until a servant came in and threw back the 
| hangings, when I discovered close beside me 
jan odd little crumpled basket of delicate 


| china filled to the edge with loose rose leaves | 


| tossed lightly in one upon another. 

too mueh faded 
to be ornamental, will yield more perfume 
in this way than a fresh flower standing 
upright ina glass, and all manner of odd 
shaped dishes are utilized as receptacles. 
So save your Christmas roses, even after 
their first fresh beauty is gone, to make glad 
and sweet the first days of the New Year. 

MARGARET FarrFax. 
The Mistletos. 
The legend of the mistletoe is an inberit- 


ance from the religion of the Drnids, says 
a writer in Harper’s Weekly. 


A eingle fragrant roca, 


shipped were the spreading branches of the 
oak, the roof a dense foliage of gretnery, 
and the mistletoe, the mystical parasite of 
the tree, was a symbol full of meaning, for 


gated all other plants, and to exist bya 
divine power. Here, under the oak, the 
favorite tree of the Celtic sun-god, at the 


people sacrificed white bulls and human 
victims. The mistletoe was gathered and 
dispensed in small sprays, to be hung by 
the worshippers over their doors as amulets 
against evil and propitiation to the sylvan 
deities. The Scandinavian legend of the 
mistletoe, which tells the story how Loki, 
the god of fire, made the mistletoe the 


e 
of Odin’s children, is familiar to all stu- 
dents of the Norse Sagas. The mistletoe 


England, for the sale is always large at 
Christmas-tide, but the apple-tree has taken 
the piace of the oak, as the soil on which 
the plant feeds the most generously. The 
kissing priviledge connected with the 
mistletoe during the days of yule is prob- 
ably the most familiar relic of its tradi- 
tions. Both the yule-fire and the mistletoe 
were of old helieved to have special virtue 
as safeguards against the powers of evil; 
yet when they became thoroughly embodied 
in the Christian legend, it was not .o mach 
this as their suggestion of the divine 
power which at Christmas kept the Prisce 
of Darkness and his satellites in abject sub- 
mission, that gave them their value. 


aed ng 


ae le are forgetful, thev always remem - 


ohnson’s Anodyne Liniment. 


‘SHEPPARD HOMAN’S PLAX. | 





Pure Encurence without invest. 

meat, peciaity by the Provi- 

dent Savings Life 

Society of en fe Assurance 
0. H. & W. a. 

fe AL A BOCKLET, 





The cathe- | 
dral arches under which the Celts wor- | 


it was believed to renew its life by some | 
agency differing from that which propa- | 


period of the winter-solstice, priests and | 


nt of the death of Balder, most glorious | 


continues to be specially cultivated in| 


Special assortment of GEMS and 
GEM JEWELRY 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


Great variety of Rings, Pins, 
Pendants, etc. 


The RUBY, the Queen of Gems, 
and a full iine of PRECIOUS 
STONES of the finest quality, from 
the inexpensive to the very costly, 
constantly in stock. 

} 
120 Tremont St., near Hamilton P| 
Rooms 18 & 19, one flight. 


Take Elevator. 


Shopping Satchek 


We have had maile, specially for the bolity 
trade, from some of our best imported si 
American goods, a lot of handbags suitable te 
Ladies’ use in shopping, or for Gentlemen w 
carry books, newspapers or small parcels. Som 
are entirely plain, andj others with frame 
leather lined and trimmed. Prices $1.50, #8 
$3.00 anc. $4.00 each. 

We would also call attention to two Interesting 
Souvenirs of Boston inthe shape of square at 
inch decorative tiles made for us by Minton is 
England—one representing the Old Hanoxk 
| House as it appeared shortly before its demolition; 
the other the State House as it was in 180-s 
exact copy of a picture on old blue table ware 
| made about that time. These tiles are siso for 
sale in our Furnishing Goods Department. Price, 
unframed, 50 cents; in neat frames, $1.00. 

The above-named articles are suggested for 
holiday presents, for which {purpose they wil 
be appropriate and acceptable. 


Macullar, Parker & Compat 


400 WASHINGTON ST. 





SAMUEL ROGERS 
FLORIST, 
565 WASHINGTON STREET: 
(Under the Adams House). 


Flowers on all Occasions. 


sy GREENHOUSES, Brush Hill Read, 
Milton. 


Antique Furniture 


Tables, Clocks, Corner Buffets, Bool- 
cases, Wardrobes, Mirrors, etc. 


JOHN CLARKE, 


50 CHARLES ST., near Beacon Street. 


D. BEDROSSIAN & 00. 
FINE CONFECTIONERY 


And Choice Fraits and Preserv*- 
Foreign and Domestic. 
And also Fresh Cut Flowers. 
8TEMPLE PLACE 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
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AW ENGLAND 


WEST! 


ren CAR SERVICE IN EFFECT 
WOVEMBER 30, L890. 








rane 


j-Leaves Boston 7.45 a. m. Paily. 
» Vestibnied Sleeping Car for Cleveland j 

pir on Wagner Buffet Drawing Room Car 
sbaey except Sunday. 

g-Leaves Boston 8.20 a. m. etocept 
» eday. Wagner Buffet Sleeping Car, Boston 
\ peyecinnatt, connecting at Albany with Vesti. 
F ee) sleeping Car for Indianapolis and St. 
yer Om Sunday this car is attached t« train 
Lene waiting at Albany for Southwestern Limi- 


eA 


gi (No 
19- 
Yat Veatibuled 
pegrott and Chicago. 
~ 
Leaves Roston 3.0 p. m,. Daily. 
Siuntt Vestibuled Sleeping Car to Buffalo, 
jrelant, Toledu and Chicago, via L.S. & M. 
R 
fc usaves Reston 7.00 p. m. Daily. 
Tyner Sleeping Car to Ruffalo, Cleveland and 
sage, via L. 8. &M.S.R. R., also Wagner 
Ger ine Car‘o Detroit and Chicago, via M. ¢ . 
gk Wagner Vestibuled Sleeping Car to ¢ leve 


Leaves Boston 2.15 p. m. Datly. 
Sleeping Cars Boston to 
Arrives Chicago 4.50 p. m. 











ysT0N & ALBANY 


HOUSES 
LAND 


For sale in Bos- 
pot gist pans . 
pretty suburbs ss \ 
at all prices for BOS ‘ 
cash or on easy” § 
terms of pay- 
ment. For full 
particulars ap- : 
ply to JOHN MAT?PSON, 

28 School *t., Keom 66, Boston. 


WALL PAPERS. 


ART DECORATIONS. 


Also an extra fine grade of MIXED PAINTS, 
Wholesale Price on Retail Lots. 


J. B. MARTIN, 


74 Portland St. Corner of Sudbury. 


w~~fNARD'S UINIMENT == 


Whatever the cause—-.. it BURN or BRUISES | 
STRAIN or SPRAIN, CUT or SCALD; be 
the suffering trom Contractions or Swellings, 
Gripes or Cramps, in man or beast—this King 
of Pain always cures. Vachtmen and Horse- 
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CENTRAL LOCATION, 


= 


ERICAN HOUSE, 


BOSTON. 





The Most Generally Patronized Hotel in Boston,§ 
‘For Banquets, Club Suppers and Dinners. 


Large and 
Commercial 


Well-Furnished Sample Rooms for 


Travellers. 


RATES, $2.50 per Day and Upwards, ROOMS without Board, $1 per 


Day and Upwards. 


The high standard for which this house has been noted wil. be fully 


maintained and improved wherein possible under the new management. 


RUSSELL & STURGIS, Proprietors, 





|F. 





_| CATERERS AND RESTAURANTS. 


SPRING LANE CAFE 
FOR BUSINESS MEN. 
First Entrance off Washington St., Down Statra. 
1 & 3 Spring Lane. 
OUR COOKING IS FIRST-CLASS. 
B. WEAVER & CO., 


Proprietors, 


TRY WOODWARD'S. 



























FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 
Boston, Mass. 


European plan. Dining Room 


and Bar first-class. 


Rooms, T5c., @l and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA, 























and and St. Louis, via “Big Four Route.” cae thename: MINARD’S LINI- 18 Bedford Street, JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr 9 
ee Leaves We 10.30 p.m. ex- MENT. 
be lerday., Wagner. Sleeping ¢ hy Bos lave bottles oe ng it .". 4 ~s ane FOR YOUR LUNCH . Im It f Rh i Wi 
. “ , 7.55 gists. Prepared by NELSO! 10., BOSTON, 
ye Albany, arriving at 7.55 a. m MASS. | Light Luncheons a specialty. Everythi-g first- po er 0 ein Ine, 
YS ° Name | class. Coffee and Sandwiches in large quantities 
| HAVE YOUR | at a discount. 40 Province Court, Boston 
: A 7 
sR HARTFORD, NEW HAVEN | GLASSES FITTED 
” ) K | ae ae | BUSINESS MEN’S 
AND NEW YOR ' “PRACTICAL OPTICIAN.- | RESTAURANT AND CAFE NEW YORK HOTELS, 
en — > Spectacles, Kye Glasses, Opera and ‘ en ae wv neta anv w= oe 
* [A SPRINGFIELD LINE.) 
> (v Marine Glasses and Thermometers Steaks. Ch Ovste &e 
OS %. 63—Leaves Boston 8.00 a. m. except | for sa.e, made to order and repaired. | eaks, ops, Uysters, ° ST DENIS HOTEL 
from —: ome Be ig ag on i FYES Ramblin, Practical Optician, | 13 Spring Lane, - - Boston, 7 
pstly, wivoe-half hours, ian alae % Bromfield St., Boston, LOUIS FRENKEL, Manager. Cor. Broadway and Eleventh St., 
a? to ‘ a.m. excep a 
Ree. on buffet ‘Drawing Room Cars = . 7 nEWw TORK. 
shea to New York, arriving 5.80 p.m. Six at ? . . European Plan. Rooms $1 per Day and 
, — half hours. An Que AND Ry W BUGS of Upward. ? 2f 
n PI 4 7%—New York Limited Leaves Bos- F aD YA “le } During the past year the 8t. Denis has been en- 
24.00 p. m san. eesins a Cars FS Wz eo —AND— meged FS new and pandeceee adilition which 
lor. ‘% »New Y " ving 10. p. m. . F.? , . t t bliv. U Lest : 
" fsx Hours. Elegant Dining Caron this | 4 \ =) near ROACHES. | OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. ments have been placed in the new building, with 
os nie between Boston and Springfield. & | -77 = (lear them out with our | a large and very attractive new restaurant con- 
| bh. 63 Night Express. Léaves Boson 3 _ . = KATP RMLINA TOR | wparrmurN CAPITAL, @2941.000. | dcoun with the old well known ‘Taylor's’ Res 
Sree ee Se ee ee / S$ / Satisfaction guaranteed or | Issues Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposit at | urant.’ ‘ 
New York, arriving at 6.00 a. m. \Y4 ES 6 P WiLLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 
, N nen Qeermanano ed =o,” aan atl Following Rates, Subject to Change: s ve 
garFor Tickets, information, time tables, etc., ° ne f BARNARD & CO., | Six Months, 5 Per Cent. 
nebie apply to the nearest ticket agent, re 459 Washington st. One Year, 6 Per Cent. A TOR HOUSE, 
} ‘ * | 4 Per Cent Per Annum on Savings Funds. 
wi = City Office, 232 Washington St., CONSU i PTION ‘Deals in Municipal Bonds and Other High-Grado| BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

- sie Ss Paper. On the European plan. Rooms $1 and upward. 
co ae | T have a positive remedy for the above disease ; by ite aaa AJ attention ot io receere > tg ee —— The accommo: ations of the Astor wil be found 
; | cases i of lc . EST -_ cs, ynin , clev 
frnoe station, Kneeland Street, Boston. suikaniahens pace hn pets eat | years, netting 6 per cent and 61-3 per cent per annum, night und aw es LLEN, Proprietor. © 

‘ ~ = - . P ve 
— A. 8. HANSON, inits efficacy, that I will send two norriesrnre,with | PATNI tPanch of business, its securities are selected with | + 4. KEITH, Manager. 
: oe | @ VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease toanysuf- | especial care, thus insuring its patrons against loss or “ . eR NG weenie, 
eresting Gen’l Pass. Agent. ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. address. aaegs in receiving prompt returns. ' Cesveependenes 
. ° "ces ven upona c on. 
" Pivainam ie ito, RESON Bone |BREVOORT HOUSE, 
lnton is . bie — uti e 
_ FITCHBURG RAILROAD, ISAM’L ¥. SCOTT. JOHN P. HERRMANN Lo The enera suk aap oe NEW YORK, 
; e engraving shows a late style o 
1830—s8 HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. THOMAS A. SULOTT. hone a's new aso mate of Fifth Avenue, near Washington Scuare. 
le ware On and after June’ 16, 1890 aon ~ nd jet Hotel, enviable reputation, with a 
; : nape Genuine Florence Knit- | 4 quiet » om P , 
or TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA- er agama restaurant of peculiar RT Scans 
. Price, NON CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST. | ting Silk. Whatever the 0. B. L » Proprietor. 
fed 1 $45 4M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and | design, all real Florence | — ae 
8 or any. } . 
ney wil! 1) A.M EXPRESS, PARLOR “AR fo ® ad . ° Silk Mittens are sold one R EVERE HOUS E. 
F " . : P 
00 Aoi. Goxuiege Special will ~~, be ght in ry ee Broadway, Corner Houston St., 
‘ ays only, Julv 21 to Sept. 6, inclusive, the Dran 58) 
~e Parlor cars and coaches to Saratoga with- i< EA L 2 STATE one end. The pattern NEW YORK. 
Del 11,30 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and shown here is lined in EUROPEAN PLAN, new management 
! 100 a Batty nate ie Sieeplug i back and wrist through: Roome sects. and upwards perday. A Commer. 
ania 4 ' erm ’ | cial Hotel. 
4 Cars to Chica; fa Ni Falls Short | : . : of 
r. hd ria Erle and Boston Line; also to St. B R 0 K E KR S out with silk, They are emg 
== el ichigan Cenral and Wabash Rys. } :\ ¥ nd in 4 
700 P.M EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to . S | = perfect fitting, and SPRING 4 
Ss VV Buffalo. cold climates are far WICK 
J.B. WATSON Gen’l Paes. Agent. Amore durable, and HOTEL WAR 9 
p - \ quits as elegant and MAIN STREET, NEAR R. R. DEPOT, 
EET. ABSOLUTE SECURITY OFFERED ; ‘\ fashionable as the dtiniam Cheeni Piedk. 

eS 8tn and Pine Streets ) best of gloves:|  mERMS, $2.50 PER DAY. 
¢ fa Sold by all enter- GEO. E. BARR, Prop. 
| Road, Stern nvestment 0., prising dealers, who can be oe teal 

] supplied by the HOLYOKE, MASS. 
— NM MILK ST., BOSTON. ST. LOUIS, MO. NONOTUCK SILK CO., Dasma 
re ~~~ Capital, $2,000,000. Capital 18 Summer St., 
ubscribed, $1,200,600. Surplus, , ; : 4 WIND 
‘ ” $118,000. a =” —_ BOSTON, MASS. ‘ 
d other This company has been in active operation 14 O YMPIAN HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Book aye always paid regular cividents A 6 = 1 a L 
3 8 now paying 7 per cent. regularly. It . orcial Hotel. 
= funds Mealy , mproved res) estate in The Leading Commercial Hote 
stern cities. Its securities have never : sae ee “ 
= less than r and are now selling for FLORIST, H. C. FERGUSON, Proprtico: 
WS per share until further notice. Send for full ; 
Street. ' eee 5634 TREMONT sT. D. E. POLAND & CO., 
— THR COMMONWEALTH BOSTON. 122 Shawmut Avenue. BUILDERS 
00. on Sale at all Boston News Stands Has constantly yb a - AY, anaiee = - CARPENTERS & 
. t of Cut Flowers, su’ e for Parties, 
ERY el a howls Waitin «, Funcrals, ete rations of allkinds All Ladies’ Wear entirely under 118s WATER STREET. 
‘ > | arranged in an artistic manner, to order. ers 4 
wml be placed onzeale at any News Stand | DESH express OF telegraph promptly fillied. charge of Lady Assistants. Laun d Banks fittedjup at short notice. 
nin a atte, | Exices 20 per cent. lov et at taken’ Satta nr ary called for and deliveredtoany| ©°™*** ' 
BosTo MMONWEALTH | Floristin thecity. Orders taken Saturday for a 
= ee ° ‘Sunday will receive prompt attention. Open of the city SUBURBAN WORK SOLICI TE 
ort 95 Sromfield\St., Boston, syenings until 9.30 P, M., Saturdays, 10.30 P. part . 
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POOR RICHARD’S MAXIM: 


white,”  efore purchasing elewhere, inspect 
the popular priced clothing of the, 


of the company. 
FRANKLIN TAILORING COMPANY | ciyde Fiten’s new com 


t] 
the first time on any stage, is said to be a effect. One young lady listened earnestly 


352 Washington St... Boston. 





THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


The dramatic week has been y 
guished by the production of one note-| N 


worthy and charming novelty, and one} cess 
evanescently amusing one; several success- | beirg his work, to be uncommonly amus- 
ful repetitions, and a few minor events of | ing. 


varied interest. 


The first named and noteworthy novelty | lecture will be ‘Ireland and the Irish.” 


was ‘‘The Maister of Woodbarrow,” pro- 


at the Hollis Street Theatre, by Mr. E. H.| Aunt Bridget. ’ 


Sothern. It is pleasant to chronicle for it 
& success, and a richly deserved one. It is 
a homely, simple, fragrantly clean and 
pleasant drama of rustic English life; a 
sort of realized tale of the Blackmore, or 
Hardy, or George Eliot sort, dealing with | ® 
gentle, normal, every-day emotions, and 


. t tenderly 
leaving behind it a wholesome and delight- | the brightest and mos J 
ful impression of sincerity and peace. Its dramas of modern times, holds the stage 
story is that of a Devonshire lad, lured by | O8¢ More week at 
suddenly-inherited fortune and bis passion | Theatre. 


for a brilliant adventuress, into the great 


world of London; drifting through a few | doubtless crowd the Grand Opera House, 
feverish months of disillusion and heart-| next week, with those who delight in the 
ache, and then, his fairy gold of wealth| rural and realistic drama. 


and passion turned to dust and nothingness, 
coming back, late and weary, across tbe 
windy moors, to the dear old home, the 
dear old abiding realities of wholesome 
work and faithful love. 


and of quaint, characteristic humor; rich 
is firmly-drawn character-types ; 


and appealingly and thoroughly human in 
interest. There are several melodramatic 
touches — notably an entirely unexpected 
death, on the scene, in the first act—which 
are rather widely out of harmony with the 
everyday humanity of the play’s atmos- 
phere; there are a few unlikely moments— 
notably the Maister’s instant acquiescence 





in the methods of cowboy vengeance— | in his magnificent production of Faust, 
which are very ualikeable moments as well; | Will be seen at the Grand Opera House the 
but the play as a whole rings true and | week commencing Monday, Jan. 5. 


sweet, and will earn for Mr. Jerome and 
Mr. Sothern the gratitude of all those who 
have at heart the digulty of the drama. It 
is altogether admirably acted. Mr. Sothern, 
as the young Maister, is all that is boyish, 


lovely ip its depth of motherly tenderness, 


announced at the Boston Museum, next 
‘At a great penny’s worth, pause 4) week. 


It is a play of] talent. 


BOSTON COMMO EALTH. 








A tand Chat. 








‘Mario and the Young Lady. 


A noteworthy change of programme is The sympathy evoke@ by the singing of 


the wonderful tenor, Mario, is illustrated 


The famous London success, 


‘The Solicitor” produced for the figst time by an anecdote told in the London Satur- 
in America, will be cast to the full strength 


ame 5 Rigger a viens au bois”; and it created the usual 


day Review. At Scorve romance, vant HEADQUARTERS FOR THEATR). — 


14 to 16 Somerset 
(Opp. New Court ese: 4 


CAL PEOPLE, -— 








. . oi 
to the second verse, “Ah! viens au bois, Be sure to give me a call before going cies ny ca 
quaintly pretty little play and to offer very pd the repetition : of io wher elf 28 
congenial opportunity, in its lending roles, a mente yl eT psn ae Also Try Our 25 CENT DINER, way, 
1 PQ iw sf ee hel 
to Sagoo: actors OF t3 + Abbe and passionate fervor, me ee one TABLE °. BOARD *; 43 59 oh 
. ; : able to resist the , wee w ies ; ; 

Mr. Davenport. a — aa y, ecstatic voice ex- NICELY FURNISHED Roony soe 
At the Tremont Theatre, next week, claimed: ‘Je ed je viens!” The u. J. ELLINWOOD he ‘s 
distin-| Nat Goodwin will appear in The admiration excited by a popular tenor at » Prop sroat it 
ominee,” said to be his most marked suc- f ble, and i eppone 

: times seems to be far from agreea re 
rtai Ren 
in character work, and certain, 1. are told of the annoyance Marlo suffer- AMUSEMENTS. tirg 
devotion of a certain tines et 
On Sunday — = 38th, a Giles. * Wherever and whenever ~— apps 
subject of Prof. Cromwell's popular sang the lady appeared, and so serious iat a0 
bs Pack Phones. tle |Saoge aneetes un Magapemens fer |2. 0. ¢ bien THEATRE. “ne 

The attraction at the Park Theatre, ® Mario accep an engage J. A. CRABTREB «+666 sere eee ee eee eoneens Manag 5 
duced and impersonated as to the title-rdle, | week, will be Monroe and Rice in “My America, it was expressly ee, ee Monday, Dec. 29th ‘. ay 
it should not be ee ging P Agee Pn MONROE and RICE, esch 
Mr. Robert Mantell comes to the Globe contract if they — oni inthe aeesseneetentel of ot ental “— 
Theatre, next week, in the romantic drama same steamer with Miss le atten ies Se pald 
“Monbars.” Both actor and play are well The passenger list of the Russia Cunarde MY AUNT BRIDGET + 
. favorably known to Boston theatre- was brought to the Adelphi Hotel, Liver- : gy 
oes F pool, for their inspection the eveniug PMON’T WAIT FOR BARNUy a 

T { Woodbarrow,” one of before they were to go on board. It did , ember 

“The Matster o bs . not contain the objectionable name, and | Matinee Saturday only. Sale of Seats now » ae 
hoaman last vm » tell | 
the singer gave a sigh of rene eed at ~~ ’ - aii thet 

3 he supposed, the strange pursuit was given ad 
Ee —— ap. Season weather prevailed after the BOSTON MUSEUM. dy be 
) ir , Joslin” ill Rusesa had left Queenstown, and all but Manager... ..-eeececeecceeceeeecees Mr. R. M. Prep wit. 80 
eect cued the Greed Opers House, |e weet etventurone of Me yee THE LAUGHING SEASON: wii giv 
remained below. Mario, ever the first anc TWO ATTRACTIV® NOVELT “Tr 
foremost to enjoy a storm, +" ~~ — A NEW FARCE-ComEDY arse b 
and took delight a= as _ pe ro he In Three Acts, first time in this couny, dere wa 

On Monday next an unusually strong bill elements. While walking ala Preceded by Mr. Clyde Fite, wi four 
of speciaities will be staged at the Gaiety stumbled over some tarpaulin, and, vainly THE one act comedy: its amt ys Whe 

& Bijuo in conjuaction with a come ly-farce trying to regain his balance, fell yt formance on any ine, a with 
that will be presented by wolves upon . 2 gen lg ly = P B ong SOLICITOR Evenings a7 46, rar rea lit 
The title of the absurdity is ‘‘A tarpaulin ng ra om Saturday Matinees ats itt! 

exceptional literary quality, full of epigram| park Night in Chelsea.” The very-ludi- | Giles, in a green silk dress, was discovered — oa 
crous situations into which the participants lying on the deck beneath it. Upon — GLOBE THE ATRE sachin 
strong | get themselves will be shown by the Cohan return from America, when in Dublin, ' “ies Mt 

and never vioientiy improbable in situation, q t. who are book Mario wrote a letter of remo roprietor and } mer....+-3 - JOHN STETeo , 

1 iolently i bable in situati family and A. J. Talbot, ed 1 f nstrance to Propri tor a i Mana MR. JOH me. Lym 
for leadin « parts, In the specialty line the Miss Giles. Wedrew up the letter together. | One Week, Commencing Men., Bu igre 10 1 
following talent will appear: Mile. Beatrice, Signor Mario presented his compliments to, SPECIAL MATINEE NEW YEARS Da} ort bee 

liant and re-| Regular Matinees Wednesday and Satunty 
lady contortionist,Rauzon and Jane, (Indian thelady, and in the most galian pe cagpe Montara ry Bs 9 many 
club $ swingers and dum-bell exhibitors; spectful terms begged her to refrain from ’ in 
Mousieur Chevia!, musical artist; Qanaka, throwing away her money in the manner) ROBERT MANTELL, ard hs 
Japanese top spinner; and others. he had very reluctantly been compelled to | wii) appear under the management of Avocw end 
notice. It had come to Mario’s knowledge | Prrov, in D’Ennery’s famous historical dram on 
The eminent actor, Mr. Lewis Morrison, that his servant had been largely bribed to oA ; 
ascertain the towns we were oo? to — M O N B A R S, ried. 
and this was a matter which in his opinion P 1 with hand ay ord 
could not be overlooked. The letter was paens ont echer costly stage soca dis’ 
Next week's attraction at the Howard acknowledged as formally as it was written. | REST SEATS ONE DOLLAR mh lots 
AthLenwum will he Ryran in ‘Phe | Mise Giles thauked Gignor Marlu for the others 75c., 50c. and 2 boopyit 
Plunger.” interest he evinced in her behalf, but, Monday, January Sth.--W. J. SCANI&s bell. & 
Proprietor Pilling struck the popular cy to ome oh ~~" = dictate to a “MYLES AROON.” ribbin ¢ 
. y how she shou spose of her money. = 
plucky, sound-hearted and lovable; Miss |<" mF ated = nda “ne vide course the correspondence terminated then STREET ay 
Belton: fe the 40 a » ri9 | his specialty entertainment at the World's ; HOLLIS +7 
s » a e dear mother, Mrs. Rollitt, Museum. The coming week his stock 8nd there, and the pursuit was continued THEATRE. bide os 
gave a really memorable bit of genre work, company will present the sensational com- ™ore vigorously than ever. ISAAC B. RICH......00.0- Proprietor and Manage Miss ¥ 


delightful in its homely pride of house- edy drama entitled ‘‘Our Railroad Men.” 


wifely capability, quaintly and deliciously 
rustic in its resentment of the little, un- 
comprehended, artificial 
fashionable life. 


Dexter, the adventuress, played brilliantly 


rich treat at the Grand Museum, corner of 
elegances of | Wasbington and Dover streets, next week, 
Miss Harned, as Clara —_— Sing Sing” eye od ol gg | engineering side, in securing and maintain- 
in the lighter scenes, though a bit uncer-| ard 


tainly in the more requiring ones. ~ Miss | character of great strength. 


Lovers of the sensational are to have a 


The Speed of Railroad Trains. 
There seems no serious difficulty, on the 


hour, or prob- 
Fernley, the escaped prisoner, ‘s a ing a speed of 100 miles ag hour. or p 


In the hands 


Dunbar was a fresh, sweet, naive little|of H. Percy Meldon as the hero and the midated, writes Prof. BH. theres is 


Deborah, Mr. Montgomery raised a little| members of 


part to a prominent one in Baron Von 
Schnorr, and all the others aid excellently 
well. The play is beautifully mounted, the 
old home kitchen—a careful reproduction, 
itis said, of an Eastlake picture — being 
especially worthy of mention, 

The second novelty of the week was Mr. 
Stuart Robson's production, at the Tremont 
Theatre, of Messrs. Gunter and Corbett’s 
play, *‘Is Marriage a Failure?” According 
to the answer here propounded, marriage is 
not a failure is a perilous experiment. Its 
story is that of a young husband and wife, 
whose happiness is nearly wrecked by a 
truly terrible combination of relations-in- 
law. There is nothing very original in it 
all, and there are one or two things—nota- 
bly a super-alcoholized scene—which are 
distinctly undesirable ; but laughs abound, 
and what other guaranty of riotous success 
need be offered? Mr. Robson's peculiar 
methods are well suited to the part of 
Horace Kent, the persecuted husband, and 
he, ina scene or two, more negrly ap- 
proaches seriousness than is his whimsi- 
cal wont. 

At the Park Theatre the “Clemenceau 
Case” offers a finely dramatic contrast to 
the high and sweet associations of the 
Christmas season. 

At the Globe Theatre ‘‘Superba” has 
flashed on a dazzling path of success. 

At the Boston Museum ‘‘Rosedale” and 
‘Little Emily” have justified their rank as 
standard attractions. 

At the Boston Theatre “The Soudan” 
supports its now traditional success. 

Atthe Grand Opera House Miss Nellie 
McHenry has impersonated a great many 
people, on one side of the footlights, and 
apparently delighted a great many people 
on the other, in the excessively and wildly 
Western drama, ‘Chain Lightning.” : 
_At the Howard Atheneum Mr. Edgar 
Selden, in a rather exceptionally entertain- 





“Escaped from Sing ae should prove a 
great success. a 


ithe Forum. Higher speeds cost money for 
initial and operative expenses in vastly 
higher ratio than either increase of speed 
or the returns to be expected on capital so 
invested. Our fastest trains do not direct- 


Lothrop’s Stock Company 


Concert Sunday evening. 





Portrait of Boyle O'Reilly. 


have seen of the late John Boyle O'Reilly say nothing of flesh and blood, nerves and 
is that published by the Boylston Mfg. Co., | health, are considered. When the people 
853 Washington street. It is a repro- | want higher speeds, ana need them so bad- 
duction of a crayon by Mr. J. B. Troy, in | ly a8 to be able atid willing to pay for them, 


cessful in expressing much of the character roaas will furnish, trains of still higher 
as well as the likeness in feature of his velocity, and of still greater safety. . 
subject. The work of reproduction is well — 
and carefully done, and the portraitis one 
that will gratify the friends of the dead 
poet. 





Young housekeepers will do well to in- 
| vestigate the merits of Granite Iron Ware. 
| It is the best ware made for all cullinary 
" 'purposes. It is on sale everywhere and 


A Handsome Present for Another or ll 
Ye it. | recommended by the leading chemists. A 


bless the giver fifty times a day. It is a that the ware is the Granite Iron Ware, as 


service. It hasa handsome I4-carat gold 
case. It has a nickel movement, fully 
jewelled, with safety centre pinion, and 
patent regulator. It is a stem-winder and | Se Saady Come. 


will be guaranteed to keep time within by bh your readers that I have a positive 
half a minute a month. Nothing can remedy for above named disease. By its timely 


beatthat. For the price it is the best use 

watch to be had on either side the ocean. DPMly --. 2 hn Sy ng ys ba genbees wee 
It may be inspected at H. N. Lockwood's, | nave consum oa St they will oonk me their ex- 
or . O. address. pectfully, 

he wa a roe po Ang ann Pipa. SLOCUM, M. C., 181 Pearl St., NewYork 
watch. Mr. Lockwood’s stock of watches 
and jewelry is one of the choicest in the 


city. CLEANSING. 


" For nearly 50 vears the name of Kenison Oldest Establishment in Boston. 
as been before the people of Boston, a8 Q. nets x _ Tak 
specialists in the treatment of the foot and ypand ten poe a Ty 
band. Dr. Nehemiah Kenison, Senior, may | in Rx: 

be found at his parlors at 58 Winter street, | 


| crack. 











ing melodrama, **Will o’ the Wisp,” has 
pleased phenomenally large pvr i 


for 
where he personally treats all troubles of | No extra charge for expressage. 
the foot. 


ably more; but the capitalist is here inti- | “ 
| Hit, “ALL THE COMFORTS OF HOME.” 


| WILLIAM HARRIS! ..... Proprietor and Manager. 


ly pay, even now, when the wear and tear, 
The most satisfactory portrait which we of engines, cars, roadbed, and bridges, to | 


THE PLUNG 


which the artist has been remarkably suc- the engineers will construct, and the rail- | 


‘EXTRA MATINEE NEW YEAR'S Dit 


| GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 2 


articles for cu!'inary purposes made in | 
Here’s a fine present present for New either tin or iron are manufactured in this | 
Year’s, one that must make the recipient ware bat care should be exercised to see 


Lockwood watch. This watch is unsur- several similar appearing enameled wares | 
for beauty, durability, and good are on the market which in time flake and | 


of bopeless cases have rma. | 
shail 


Church Cleansing Co., 169 Tremont St. ! 


Monday, Dec. 28, LAST WEEK, 
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‘The Maister of Woodbarron. iss ii: 
Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Wed. and Saia* bey do 
| January 5—One Week. Wm. Gillette's Comely hat a fi 
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Commencing Monday, Dec. 2%. 
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More Surprising than French Pantomime 
More Sensational than Melodrama 








| Proctor & MANSFIELD....Props. and Manag 
| Commencing Monday Dec. 29th 
FAREWELL APPEARANCE or 
CHAS. L. DAVIS, 


IN THE FUNNIEST OF ALL PLAYS 


ALVIN JOSLIN. 

h lay t made millions laugh. Don't fal. ws . 
tan old favorite for the last time. 180 laughs in 1#= : : 
| ates. 


| Eve’gs at 7.45. Matinees Tues., Thur., Sat. # 
Next Week—MR. LEWIS MORRISO 
| IN FAUST. 


-GAIETY and BIJOU. 


543 WASHINGTON STREET 545 
Week of December 2%, 


STRONG SPECIALTY BI 


Including Many New Featuret 
Conmtinuous Performance. 
PRICES, 10, 20, 25 and 50 CENTS 








ILLING’S WORLD'S MUSEUL 


The Great Resort. 
Admission 10 sts. 
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“qr OLD MEETING-HOUSE. 


eo = 


| don't suppose you rec'lect the old 
ig'-house before "twas made over, do 
» queried old Miss Wenham as we sat 
iting together. From my habit of con- 
wine with my elders since the days of 
wr egildbood, I had come to consider my- 
aw, gssomething of a Methusaleh, in my 
wr, dot I bad to admit that I did not re- 
sper the church before it was made 
aeet—vor after either, for that matter. 
oe gew churcb was built forty years ago. 
«No, bot ('ve heard Aunt Polly talk 
K [ wish you'd describe it tome. I 
you remember just how it looked?” 
° Remember? Guess Ido! I've set in it 
ues enough. You know where it stood, I 
pose, right in the middle of the street, 
agi and the red brick schoolhouse, just a 
varie way apart. 
“oft was square, and had a belfry on the 
orth end and & steeple with a great big 
ster on it. There was four doors, one 
sch side—no, what am I[ thinking of? 
_there wasn’t any on the west side, where 
ihe pulpit was. There must ’a’ been two 
wors in the belfry and one on the east and 
»e on the south sides, ‘cause I know there 


shout it 
eeppose 


NUM, «x four doors anyway. The way I re- 
ember it isthis: My grandmother used 
Ope » ell us children a kind of riddle. She 
gi there was bones enough in a pig's foot 
| y ayone at every man’s door in town. 
‘ ‘know, there ain’t many bones ina pig’s | 
f. Prey it, 80 we used to puzzle over it, and when 
ei give it up she’d tell us that every man 
Lm «i a share in the meetin’-house, so of 
ware he owned some of the doors. And 
gere was four doors to the meetin’-house 


gi four bones in a pig’s foot. See? 
first pe When you got inside, there was the pul- 




































































ion with its great soundin’-board. When I 
nesdas msalittie girl, Lused to see old Dr. Ly- 
att go sitting in the pulpit with his skull-cap 
», sod Mr. Waterbury, his assistant, 

F machin’. Some tolks was glad enough 
: veo Mr. Waterbury came. You see, when 

‘ad he. Lyman got to be so old, they couldn't 


re no revivals; and there was Mis’ Banks, 
oi been waitin’ to get religion for ever 
g many years. So when Mr. Waterbury 
ume, they was hoping and praving that 
wrdhavea revival. And they did have 
wand Mis’ Banks got religion. But it 
wty nigh upset her, ‘cause Mr. Waterbury 
go go off in the middle of it and git 
wied. She was afraid that the work of 
siord would be stopped, but it wasn’t. 

dis Waterbury was a handsome woman, 


S Day 
Saturiar 


“LL, 
AUGre 
ba! dram, 


8, 


umes wy 
sore 


LAR Mh lots of city style, aud everyDody was | 
scopyiu’ of her. She did not like it very | 
ANLS 4 well, { guess, but every time she had a green 
ridbin on her bunnit all the other women 
had green ribbins on their bunnits, and | 
when she had a bunch of flowers on one 
i. side everybody else did just the same.” 
nd Manage Miss Wenham knit on it silence for some 
EK, moments. “I did not suppose,” said I at 
N ength, “from what grandma said, that 
folks in those days cared anything about | 
cess bhe fashion.” 

‘Well, I don’t know "bout that. I guess 
barroy, folks liked fine clothes then full as =a as 
snd Sat. at ey do now. There was Aunt Miriam— 
xte’s Comedy tat a fine-looking woman she was, so tall 
lOME.” large. She used to wear a black silk 
_ ; pron to meetin’ every Sunday, ruffled all 
KUM and. Many’s the time I’ve walked be- | 

, ii her, and looked at that black silk 
ind Manager . She had a rocking-chair in her pew, 
rc. 20. venches were so hard, and there she'd | 

ind rock and rock, and fan herself with 
mrkey-feather fan. 

‘Miss Lucy Denison used to have as 
~ . si clothes as anybedy. I can see her | 
JF Lil iding to charch (they lived clus by, 
antomime they always rode), sitting in a little 
irama — her father and mother, in a 

‘silk overshot pelisse and a bunnit 
‘AR’S Dat b black ostrich hothars on it. They 

. meof the first families, and used to 
OUSE Tettup in front. You know, they used 

' lire a committee to seat the folks in the | 
nd Manage Ka-house. Sometimes there was con- 
a9th tle hard feelin’ about the way they was 
NCE OF “i. One man that was put way back 
[S, &e door used to say thst he’d rather be 

rLays 9 eeper in the house of the Lord than 

: fvell among the wicked. 
) LLIN. i. Roswell Munson was one that set 
ale ‘front. His family was always con- 
ache in 190 0 mito be a little higher up than other 
P Hig girls used to go with the minis- 
Phur., Sat. s ‘olks and the Denisons and that set. I 
MORRIS®! “ct hearing that Mr. Munson came home 


meetin’ one time and said that he did 
“but what common gals dressed full 


U Wlashis gals. So you can see where 
J0 * eed himself. 
; ‘@ seat was over by the north door 
EET 545 the wind used to come in there in 
a9, Before the church was made over 
“ers got so battered that you could 
ry Bl Hight through. I tell you it was cold 
‘eatures- thie’ you have stoves enough to keep 
*’ [ questioned, in my ignorance. 
ance. “es: No, not when I was young. 
0 CENTS. “ey got the first stoves, I was about 


MUSEUM 
t. 


“years old, and I rec’lect well 
Bihe time they had about it. You 
Qajority wanted stoves, but there 
wipes was dreadfully opposed to 
¥ they got them, and had them 
“in the entry, with the pipes go- 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 








ing through the wall and way across to the 
other side of the church, and a six-quart 

| tin pail on every joint so they wouldn't leak 
—six six-quart tin pails.” 

‘* Do stove-pipes leak?” | queried. 

‘* Not as I know of. I’ve been up in the 
| gallery and looked dpwn in them pails lots 
of times, and never a tablespoonful of any- 
thing in’em. But I was going to tell you 
about Mr. Solomon Denison. He was one 
that was most opposed to the idea. "Twas 
Novem er when the stoves were put up— 
pooty cold weather, but no snow yet. Mr, 
| Denison he said thit if "twas time for 
| stoves, ‘twas time for sleighs, and got out 
his sleigh and made his women folks ride 
| to charch in itover bare ground. I shouldn't 
| S’pose they would ’a’ done it, but prob’ly 
| they didn’t dare not to.” 
| ‘I wouldn't have done it, though,” I in- 
| terrupted. 

**Oh yes, you would. Women weren't so 

independent then ag they are now. They 
| had to do as their men folks told ’em. Mr. 
Denison was dreadful high-handed, but he 
; wasn’t much worse than the others. "T'was 
the times. Dr. Lyman was that way too. 
| He used to say about the government of 
‘children, that if you tell a child to doa 
thing, and they question it, and you find 
| out afterwards that you were in the wrong, 
you must never on any account acknowl- 
| edge it to the child. Queer sort of talk, it 
| seems to us now, but that’s the way they 
| used to feel. 

‘*Miss Timothy Cooke said once when 
somebody was criticising Dr. Lyman’s ser- 
;mon, * Why, you shouldn’t say anything 
j against Dr. Lyman. I'd as soon find fault 
| with the Bible as with Dr. Lyman.’” 
| ‘*Why, how ignorant, how——” I paused, 
;for the free-thinking youth of to-day 
could find no adjectivés worthy to charac- 
| terize such a state of things. Sol fell to 
| knitting vigorously as [ pondered upon it, 
‘and had forgotten the story from which 
|}we had wandered. But Miss Wenham 
| called me back to it. 
| “As I was saying, Mr. Denison was so 
| opposed to the stoveg and being comforta- 
| ble, that he and about fifty others ‘signed 
off,’ that is, left the church. I s’pose they 
| were going to:start another church where 
; they could freeze if they wanted to, but 
|somehow they never did, and by and by 
| they drifted back to our meetin’-house and 
| got used to being warm. I’m glad enough 
they did, for there isn’t money enough in 
town to support tw@ churches.” 

‘*Did you used to have those great square 
pews such as I’ve heard about?” 

“On, yes, ana dig enough, with three 
families in every ong, and so high that I 
couldn't see out when I was a little girl. 
| When I was bigger, I went up fo the 
gallery, where all the boys and girls sat. 
| [t ran all around three sides of the church. 
The boys sat on the north side and north 
half of the east side, and the girls sat oun 
the south side and south half of the east 
side. Then we had to behave, for we had 
the tithing-man to look after us. 

‘*There were two little galleries in the 
corners high up over the stairs each side. 
| The one over the men’s side was for the old 
bachelors and the one over the girls’ side 
was for the old maids.” 

“Oh, wait a minute,” said I, tugging ata 
note-bouk in my pocket, ‘‘I found some- 
thing about that in the old town records 
the other day, and I meant to ask you 
|about it. Here it is: 

**March 5, 1733. . Upon Hearieg the 
| petition of Elisha Dickinson, Joshua Dick- 
|insun & Nath’l Coteman To this Town for 
| Liberty to build a pew over the Mens Stairs 
In Hatfield Meeting House at yr Charge 
Voted that ye prayer of the petition be 
granted with the following Restrictions 
| (Viz) that Sd pew be not so built as to 
Incommode the going ap or down the 
Stairs or hinder the going into any Seat & 
that the Sd petrs Take Into them So many 
persons as their pew Shall Conveniently 
Hold.’ 
| ‘And under the same date it was granted 
|to Mary Coleman, Jerusha Smitb, Martha 
| Morton, Lidia Wait, and Martha Dickinson, 
| to build a pew over the women’s stairs on 
the same conditions.” 
| ‘Well, I want to know! I never knew 
how those little galleries came to be built 
up there in the corners. So it was the idea 
‘ofthe young folks themselves, was it? 
They dian’t seem to like it so well after- 
| wards as they did at first, probably because 
they had to sit in it whether they wanted to 
or notin my day. If a girl wasn’t married 
before she was eighteen, she was called an 
old maid. So when the girls were eighteen, 
| teey were registered and sent up to sit in 
the old maids’ pew. Some of them didn’t 
like it very well. 
‘“‘Tbhere was Miss Nabby Holbrook. 
was always kinder queer, I guess, and 
| when she was registered and toid to go up 
}and sit in the old maids’ gallery, she came 
|home in a great stew and said, ‘If I’m a 
dog I’ll take a_dog’s place,’ and crawled 
under the table and stayed there several 
hours. She never went. to meetin’ again, 
and she lived to be eighty years old. After 
(that she was queerer than ever. She and 
| Tenty used to live together after their 
father died, in that old house that you 
| remember at the lower end of the street, 
with the panelled front rooms. They used 


} 


She | 


to put on a good many airs because their 


father was a Congressman, and everybody 
said they never married because nobody 
was good enough for them. 

“ve heard that Miss Nabby used to sit 
up nights and lay abed daytimes if she 
wanted to. She was enough at any rate. I 
know I tried to make a dress forher once, 
and it seems as if I never should get it 
done. I went there one morning fully de- 
termined:£6 get it cut that day. 

‘***Now, Miss Nabby,’ says I, ‘I’m going 
to cut your dress to-day.’ 

‘**How do ye know ye be?’ says she. 

“*Why, you want it cut, don’t you?’ 

‘**I don’t know’s I do,’ says she, and so 
we went on for about an balf-an-hour. Her 
old dress was in rags, and I was bound she 
should have a new one, sol kepton. Fin- 
ally she said : 

“*Well, you'll let me 
first, won't you?’ 

«Oh, yes,’ says I. 

“So shesat down and washed her hands, 
and washed ‘em and washed ‘em. Then 
she took a towel and wiped ’em and wiped 
"em. 

**Can’t you hurry, Miss Nabby?’ says I. 
*Time’s a-waiting.’ 

‘** "Tis proper that one’s hands should 
be clean,’ says she; ‘and when they're 
washed, they'd oughter be dried.’ 

“So she kept ‘on wiping her long, slim 
fingers: I got the dress cut after a while, 
but I never was so tired in my life. 

“Poor Miss Nabby! [used to feel real 
sorry for her after her sister died. Mrs. 
Deane and her daughter Sarah came to live 
in half the house, so as to look after her. 
Sarah used to tell me how they'd watch her 
sometimes through a door with a glass in 
it that opened into the entry between their 
rooms. When she was a-settin’ the table. 
just for herself alone, you know, she'd con- 
consider where she’d put each thing, and 
arrange them so carefully with her long 
slim hands—she never was handsome, birt 
so graceful somehow—and stand back to 
see if she’d got ’em just right. Then she'd 
move a dish a little this way or that, and 
stand off and look at it again. 

“One Sunday Miss Deane went toe church 
early, and Sarah was going to stay at home 
with Miss Nabby. They sat by the front 
windows watching the folks. 

***Does Mr. Lewis Gay go to meetin’ 
reg’lar?’ askea Miss Nabby, 

‘**¥es, I guess so,’ says Sarah. 

***Do you think he’ll go to-day” 

‘**T shouldn’t wonder if hedid. Why?’ 

“ ‘Won't von keep wateh at that win. 
der and tell me when he comes round the 
corner?’ 

‘So, when he came,in sight Sarah says, 
‘There be is!’ 

‘**What, in that chaise?’ 

***Yes, in that chaise.’ 

*** Does he always ride in a chaise?’ 

‘**Yes, he does. Why?’ 

‘‘Miss Nabby sighed, and then said: ‘I 
might have married him once, but I thought 
he wasn’t good enough for me because my 
father was a Congressman.’ 

‘‘Then in a few minutes she said : 

‘Is there a little trunk of mine up- 
stairs?’ 

** *Yes; do you want it?’ 

“*If you can bring it down now, I'd like 
it.’ 

“So Sarah brought it down, and Miss 
Nabby took out of it two old-fashioned 
changeable silk dresses, and smoothed 
their rich folds and sighed over them. 
They were some she had when she was a 

irl.” 

5 There was silence for some time save for 
the click of knitting needles and the crackle 
of wood in the stove. ‘I wonder,” I medi- 
tated aloud, as I rolled up my work and 
put it in my pocket, ‘if Miss Nabby would 
have been so queer if she hadn’t been sent 
up to the old maids’ gallery.” 

“Then I'm very glad,” I remarked em- 
phatically as. I paused on the threshold, 
ready for’a brisk run home through the 
bleak twilight-—”" I am very glad that there 
is no old maids’ gallery nowadays.” 

‘‘Amen to that,” said Miss Wenhain. 

—[New York Evening Post. 


wash my hands 





Dr. D. Rawls, of Connoraville, Ind., pronounces 
Dr. Gull’s Cough Syrup aa infallible remedy. 


“I have a beautiful wife.” 

‘*You have, indeed.” 

‘What! Have you seen her?” 

“No; but I never saw an ugly man 
married yet who didn’t get the pick of the 
flock.”—-[N. Y. Sun. 
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itis eomgecet of 175 dif- 
ferent pieces, compris- 
ing upward uf 2400 sep- 
arate and distinct opera- 
tions in ite manufacture. 
The balanee whee! whirls 
355344 miles in one year. 
‘fhe composition of the 
G. O. Taylor Old Bour- 
bon and G. OU. Taylor 
Pure Rye whiskeys is of 
the highest character. 
With distillation, long 
age aod rare purity, 
these beverages have 
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physicians in the world. Druggists and Grocers 
va then. Our firm name is on the label and 
over the cork. CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, 
Sole Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 
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BOSTON © 
RAVELLER, 


—THE MOST — 


‘tlractive Evening Newspaper 


—In — 


NEW ENGLAND. 


CLEAN, BRIGHT, 
SUBSTANTIAL. 


Wednesday's and Saturday's edi- 
tions contain Special Reports of 
the Fraternal Societies.—The best 
Financial Column in _ Boston.— 
Dramatic and Musical Criticism 
Unsurpassed.—Interesting Wash- 
ington Despatches. Personal 
Notes.—Fresh Correspoi dence 


SATURDAYS, 
10 Pages. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The 
Springfield 
Republican. 


A first-class, wide-awake, read- 
able newspaper. 


DAILY, $8, SUNDAY, $2. 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN isa 12- 
page Newspaper containing 84 Columns. 


It offers the most comprehensive and careful 
review of current news united with a ingulesy 
rich and varied collection of miscellaneous read- 
ing, embracing correspondence, stories, a special 
department fur women, another for children, and 
one for farmers, thoughtful and suggestive edi- 
torials, literary discussione and reviews, original 
and selected poetry, religious readings including 
a weekly sermon, special articles on live subjects, 
dramatic and sporting note and comment, etc. 
It is caaphationlty a journal forthe family circle 
and is commended by many of its old subserib- 
ers as THK BEST NEWSPAPER in the United 
States. The subscription rate is only 


$1 A YEAR. 


te New Subscribers to The Weekly He- 
publican for 1891, will receive the paper 
free for the balance of 1890. 

Send for sample copies. 


THE REPUBLICAN. 


Springfield, Mass. 


MOST WORTHY BOOKS FOR 
PURCHASE OR GIFT. 


CHOICE AND POPULAR ALTO SONGS. 
33 songs—each one a Gem. Price, $1 in heavy 
paper, #1.25 in bds., and $2 In gilt binding. 

THE SONGS OF IRELAND. 

A new and carefully revised collection of the 
best and most celebrated Irish songs. Some ot 
the Lest melodies in existence, and bright, 
spirited words. 66 pe Price, $1 in heavy 
paper, $1.25 in bds., and $2 in gilt binding. 


CHOICE SONG COLLECTIONS. 
SONG CLASSICS. Vol, 1}. ‘ P 50 songs. 
SONG CLASSICS. Vol. 2.— 39 
SONG CLASSICS. Low Voices, 
CHUVICE SACRED SOLOS. 
CHOICE SACRED SOLOS, 
CLASSIC, BARITONE AND BASS, 


47 “ 
> - of 
Low Voices 
33 
365 


. . ww 

GOOD OLD SONGS WEUSED TOSING,115 
RHYMES AND TUNES. Sweet Music 
M. P. Osgood, ° ‘ 108 


GHOICE PIANO SELECTIONS. 


PIANO CLASSICS. Vol. 1. 44 pieces. 
PIANO CLASSICS. Vol. 2. ot 

CLASSICAL PIANIST. 
SABBATH DAY MUSIC, «38 
POPULAR DANCE COLLECTION, 66 
POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION, 66 
CLASSIC FOUR-HAND COLLECTION, 19 
OPERATIC PIANO COLLECTION, 19 operas 


‘ 42 
. 48 “ 
“ 
“ 











Price of each book, $1.00. Cloth Gilt, $2.00. 
All are Valuable Collections of the Best 
Music. 

Yhurchill’s BIRTHDAY BOOK of Eminent Com- 
, posers. A handsome and useful gift, $1.00. 

Any Book mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 





Oliver Ditson Company,Boston. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


Libeva!l Commissions tor 


$100. 


INSTALMENT 
CERTIFICATES. 


First Payment §5. Batance $1.25 per 
month. Certificates selling now, estimated 
to mature in less than 18 months. 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


SYECIAL FEATURES 
Everybody wants to LAY UP MONEY in 
a SAFE PLACE and MAKE MONEY on 
it at the SAME TIME. This company 
offers all such SURE inducements. IN. 
VESTORS and AGENTS call on cr ad- 
dress 


Boston Co-operative 


Investment Co, 
95 MILK STREET, ROOM 38, 


Boston, Mass. 
Information FREE by Mall. 





Animals Tried for Crime. 


In the Middle Ages the lower animals | 


were frequently tried, convicted and pun- 
ished for various offences. Mr. Baring 

Gould has collected some curious cases of 
this kind. In 1266 a pig was burned at 
Fontanev-aux-Roses, vuear Paris, for having 
eaten achild. In 13886 a jadge of Falaise 
condemned a sow to be watilated and 
hanged for a similar offence. Three years 
later a horse was similarly tried before the 
Magistrate and condemned to death for 
having killed a man. During the four- 
teenth century oxen and cows might be 
levally killed whenever taken in the act of 
marauding; and asses, Zor a first offence, 
had ove ear cropped, for a second offence 
the other ear, and if after this they were 
asses enough to commit a third offence, 
their lives became forfeit to the Crown. 

“Criminal” animals frequently expiated 
their offences, like other malefactors, on 
the gallows, but subsequently they were 
summarily killed without trial, and their 
owners mulcted in heavy damages.  I[n the 
fifteenth century it was popularly believed 
that cocks were intimately associated with 
witches; and they were sometimes credited 
with the power of laying accursed eggs, 
from which sprang winged serpents. In 
1474, at Bale, acock was publicly accused 
of having laid one of these dreadful eggs. 
He was tried, sentenced to death, and, 
together with the egg, was burned by the 
executioner in the wmarket-place amid 
great concourse of people. In 1694, during 
the witch persecutions in New-England, a 
dog exhibited such strange symptoms of 
affliction that he was believed to have been 
ridden by a warlock, and he was accord- 
ingly hanged. 

Snails, flies, mice, ants, caterpillars and 
other obnoxious creatures have been simi- 
larly proceeded against and condemned to 
various punishments—mostly in ecclesiasti- 
cal courts. And, stranger still, inanimate 
objects have suffered the same fate. In 
1685, when the Protestant Chapel at 
Rochelle was condemned to be demolished, 
the hell thereof was publicly. whipped for 
having assisted heretics with its tongue. 
After being whipped it was catechised, 
compelled to recant and then baptized and 
hung up in a Roman Catholic place of 
worship. 

Probably similar absurdities may have 
been perpetrated in our own country [Eng- 
laud); for it must be remembered that only 
in the present reign was the law repealed 
which made a cartwheel, a tree or a beast 
which had killed a man forfeit to the State, 
for the benefit of the poor. {t has been 
said that punishment is not likely to be 
efficacious uniess it swiftly follows the 
offence. This was improved on by a Bar- 
barvy Turk who, whenever he bought a 
fre Christian slave, had him hung up by 
the heels and bastinadoed, on the principle, 
itis supposed—though the application is 
decidedly singular—that prevention is 
better than cure.—[All The Year Round. 


HARDLY TO BLAME. 


Giles—How is it that you didn’t send 
that borrowed money you promised, when 
you knew I was sick? 

De Jinks—You see I 


heard you were 
likely to die.—[Munsey’s Weekly. 


For Over Fifty Years. 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOUTHING SYk: P bas been 
used by mothers for their children veething. It 
soothes the child, softens the gum. allays a)! 

in, cures wind colic, and is the remedy for 
} vo nteclpceg 4 — oo by all sts 

ut workl. sure and ask for “ 
WINSLOW's SOOTHING SYRUP.” ad 


= ete 


or 


What Trained Senses Can Do. 


The talk, says the New York Tribune 


drifted to the education of the senses toa 
higher degree than commen, and one man 
said: 
fumer learns to 
testing a sweet-smelling liquid, he wets the 
base of his !cft thumb w'th a little of it. 


‘‘Itis remarkable how well a per- 
recognize a scent. In 


Then he rnvbs the place rapidly with his 
right hand. The alcoho! in which the 
essence is dissolved, being the more 


volatile, is at once evaporated, and the 
substance which emit: the odor remaining 
behind, he can smell it in its purity. 

“Of course it is an easy thing to recog- 
nize the principal odors that are in use, 
but when several are mixed, as is common, 
his task becomes more difficult. Yet a 
skilled man cannot only tell you what 
three or four perfumes enter into the com- 
position of the one he is testing, but also, 
roughly, the relative proportions of each.” 

‘It is easy to tell the relative amount of 
wool and cotton ina piece of colored 
underwear, when you know how,” said 
another mau. ‘‘Men who have made the 
subjecta specialty can do this by holding 
the cloth in the light and looking along it. 
The cotton and wool can be distinguished 
by the difference in their colors, which 
exists, although the same dye was used 
for both. The untrained eye could hardly 
detect the fact that the cloth had two 
shades, but the skill that comes from 
long practice makes the thing simple.” 

Another of the party, who has had a 
great deai to do with tooks, told of the 
way in which he knew an English from an 
American book. ‘The books  printéd 
in Kegland,” he said, ‘‘in nearly every case 
havea pleasanter odor than those made 
here. ‘The difference is said to be largely 
due to the effect of the sea air, but the 
kind of paste, ink, paper and binding used 
probably has something to do with it. 
There is also a marked difference in the 
smell of books printed in this city. I 
wuuld stake anything on my ability to 
recognize any book published by a certain 
housein this city, merely by putting the 
volume bear my nose. 

“There are other ways of telling who 
the publishers of a given book are, besides 
looking at the title pege. Somehow everv 
firm gives a certain characteristic look to 
every volume which it issues, and a skilled 
man can, in nine cases out of ten, merely 
by looking at the binding and at one of the 
pages, teil from whose 
ery a work comes. nis, of 
appiies only to the larger firms, and t 
bouks printed comparatively recently.” 


The Motor of the Future. 





The assumption seems fair that the loco- 
}motive engine will have been superseded 


when we double our speeds, and that we 


}must find ways to utilize the weights of 
| the cars themselves for adhesion, and to 


jmake each carry its own wotor. This 
| Writes Prof. R. H. Thurston iv the Forum 
jevidently points to electric traction, the 


yresses and bind- 
cuurse, 


a a 





UNPARALLELED OFFER TO ALL NEW SUBSCRIBERS To 


Boston Commonwealth and Ne Area 


THE BRILLIANT BOSTON KEVIEW. 









We take pleasure in announcing that we bave just perfected arrangements by whi We can ons 
to pew subscribers of THE COMMONWEALTH and THE ARENA, both publications for $5.00 Spe 
scribers of THE COMMONWEALTH must remit 50 cents extra). This is not only the most liberal oe, 
ever mude by a leading review, but the 

COMBINATION IS UNSURPASSED. 

THe AR@NA. befnge conceded one of the few really great reviews, is without quest the m lend) 
gressive leading magazine published; while Tre COMMONWEALTH under its new management.ts spensable to Ree 
tonlans who are interested nn literatare 

The subscription price ef Tux ARENA is $5.00; that of the COMMONWEALTH $2.50. But for five dolls 
send THs Akena and THE COMMONWEALTH, postpaid, for one year to new subscribers of these mag 

hd y . 2 hl s - 

How THE ARENA is regarded by Leading Thinkers. 
ALFRZD BUSSELL WALLACE, LIL. F.. 1., S.. Author of “Darwinian Malay Ay 
pelago,” etc. The Eminent Scientist and Author writes the editor as follows; 

“I think you have succeeded in the very difficult task of improving on al) existing litera periwodics The « 
ticles dea! with questions of vital interest of every tt whtful person, a the ‘ all we writt ginal, op 
thorough, without being heavy 
REV. CYRUS A. BARTOL, BD. D., the Distiheuist New Evgia ryman, writes g 
follcws 

“T) place that was waiting fo periodica wet OF iree a t mpre nes " 
every thinker and just to all thought, white yo to an subject in wi ir anit¥Y Was concerne 
in my judgmest you fi) Tue Arena is wider and loftier than any othe ! high churet It Is the w 
cosmopolitan of any magazine in this try or the world 

’ . a a . . 
OPINUONS OF CRITICAL JOURNALS. 

‘ru 1 menta) stimulus f breadth and vitality Boston Trav er 

“Tue ARENA ‘s @ fine magazine of the best writing» N. O. Picayune 

Atthe head of Magazine literature ot a superior sort, and is more particularly desig ‘ acate 
New York Times = 3 

“From the boginuing this periodica as show? mprehensiveness anc readth of plan a " eralit 
treatment of current questions of the day which have commends d it to thoughtful readers every where t 
Transcript, Bostou 

“Tuk ARENA must be numbered among the comparatively few periodicals indispensable to all persons » 
would keep in t van eof current discussion regarding the important questions of the day Beacon, Kostas 


SOME CONTRIBUTORS TO THE ARENA. 


Although less than a year bas elapsed since [HE ARENA Was established, during that time 
gainxy of brilliant and exhaustive writers have coutributed papers for its pages which bave rarery 
been equalled im the history of magazine literature, vhile it is safe to say no leading review bas & 
the same length of time, discussed so thoroughly and exhaustively the various social, retigiog, 
ethical, and educational problems, that are pressing upon the consideration of our people, as Ty 
ARENA. The following partial list ot thinkers of recognized ability, who have prepared papers tg 
THE ARENA, indicatesthe authoritative character of the contributors, as well as the |: ea/th of api 
and liberality of the policy of this re. lew 


Rev. Minot J. Savage, p.p Joaquin Mil er 

W.H. H. Murray Elgar Fawcett 

Col. Robert G. Ingersoll ©. B. Frothinghan 
Bishop J. L Spalding Gen. Clinton B. Fiss 
Pres. Chas. W. Eliot, of Harvard Universit Senator Wade Hammior 


Dion Boucicault Prof. Joseph Rhodes Buchana 
Helena W: pepka Prof. Alfred Hennequin 
Canon V “t . Fremantle, Or trxrora, mngiana Kev. K. Heber Newt 

), Rev. Howard Crosby Henry George 
Rabbi Soloman Schindler H.H. Gardener 
Laurence Gronlund. Hugh O. Pentecost 


Mary A. Livermore Prof. N. 5. Shaler 

Prof. W. 8. Scarborough Hon. W.C. P. Breckinri 
Louis Frechette. Judge. J. H. Keatiey 
Senator John T. Morgan 4. A. Chevallier 

Prof Brentano, of Academy Paris Florence Ke 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton James Kealt, 
Prof. Sheridan P. Wait Marion Harland 

»| Geo. F. Shrady, A. M M.D Abby Morton Diaz 
Prof. Paul Paquin, Mo. State University Thaddeus B. Wakeman 


) Wischnewetzks 


ee Oe ee wee ee 







AGA 


Jennie June 41. C. Wheeler. } CASE OF 
Ricbard Hodgson, LL. D Prot. Charles Creighton, A. V.. Mo } RUN Do 
. | Frances E. Willard. Rev. John W. Chadw ick } THAT RI 
James T. Bixby, Ph.. D Gen. Marcus J. Wright } 
* | Junius Henri Browne Rev. E. 2. Foster 


2 | Rev.W. E. Manley, D. b. 


|only method as yet discovered of keeping 


the horse in the stable and yet of making | 
him do his work without taking us for his | 
own carriage. I have very little question 
that, where railways are carrying large 
| numbers of passengers on short routes, as 
| On our elevated systems of road—where, if 
jever, we may reach enormously 
speeds—the 
vance even on that latest marvel of inven- 
tion and engineering, must come into use. 
Heat, light, and electricity will then con- 
}Spire in that coming revolution which 
shall combine for us the speed of the bird, 
the comforts of home, and the safety of the 
hermit’s cell. And what must come will 
come. 


high | 


The Best Carriage Horse. 


Whatever the size of a carriage horse, 
and whatever the use for which he is 
intended: whether be is to be a big, 
showy coacher, or a  fast-stepping 
barouche horse, or a useful, medium-sized 
animal, or a stout one fora brougham, or 
a showy one fora phaeton, or an all-day 
nag for a comparatively light carriage and 
jlong drives; whether he is to be a horse. | 
|® cob, or a pony, let him, says Mr. H. Cc. 
Merwin i): the Atlantic Monthly, haye the 
inward energy, the outward grace, and the 
fineness of bone and muscle that only a 
|dash of thoroughbred or Arab blood can 
supply. Half-bred horses—avoiding the 
angularity of the racer and the dumpiness 
of the cart horse—are not only the most 


useful, but the most beautiful, the world 
over. 


“Mrs. Winslow’s Socthing Syrup” 





has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the ehild, softens the 
Gums, ajlays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists tn every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup. 2c. a bottle. . 


| Charles Claflin Allen. 


|which gives one or more 
electric motor, or some ad- | each issue. 


| ceived the highest recommendations from scores of distinguished nurses. 


Thomas P. Gorman 

Sylvester Baxter 

Nathan Haskel! Dole. ©. Wood Davis 

Dr. Emilv Kempin, LL. D Pres. E. B. Andrews, of Brown Universit 


’ 

U 

4 
Hamlin Garland. Rev. Carlos Martyn, D. D. 


Helen Campbell. Rev. Samuel W. Dike, D. D 1 


THE ARENA IS THE ONLY LEADING REVIEW | 


magnificent full-page portraits of leading thinkers wily 
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Address 


COMMONWEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 


25 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


E) 5 Cecann Ban. 



















THE POSITIVE CURE. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. Price 50 cts. 
RUSSELL'S 


WHITE DROPS for BABIES 


This is an old remedy, which has been used for years in private practice of physicians, 04 
It is far superior & 



















other known remedy for the relief and cure of 
Wind Colic, Cholera Infantaum, Diarrhea, Dysentery, Restlessness, Peevishues* 


all other diseases incident to TEETHING CHILDREN! It will preve: t convulsions, se lisv® 

that time, and will relax the hardened gums, thus greatly facilitating the process of teething It 
the wels, corrects acidity of the stomach, and gives new life and vigor to the whole s* 

without any danger of drugging or any il! effects from its use. Try a bottle. Price, 25 Cents 


@ SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 2 


. s 
- 

Broiled Live Lobster an ra 

Save your combings and have them made! 
Switch. Price for making a first class © 
only 50 cents perounce. All kinds of Hair’ 
and Hair Jewelry marie to order and Tepe 
reasonable prices. F.C. RLOCKLINGER. '* 
Hair Dresser and Wiz Maker. 164 A. Tre" 
Boston. 









—AT THE 


METROPOLITAN, 
1162 to 1168 Washington Street. 
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A Story of Before the War. 


“ynt Books a Specialty. 





**A ssory occurs to me,” he said, a gleam 
such as only reminiscence brings lighting 
up his eyes, ‘‘of the slipshod way in which 
the planters used to do business in the South 
before the war.” A few puffs at his cigar, 
and he had his anecdote drawn up in proper 
form. ‘There used to be aman who kept 
® general store in Georgia, at some distance 
from any largetown. His customers were 
¢hiefly the planters who had their big es- 
fates inthe neighborhood. One time the 
storekeeper bought a dozen saddles, and 
two n:onths later when he made out bis an- 
nual biiis, he could account for only eleven 
Of them. He had five on hand, but his 
books contained entries of the sales of only 
six of the others. He or his clerk had un- 
[doubt “dly sold one and forgot to charge it. 
‘“‘Here was a dilemma. Being a thrifty 
}man, he did not wish to lose the price = f 
the sacidle., yet how could he find out who 
had b ught the article? An idea struck 
him, however. He would charge each of 
his wealthy customers who had not bought 
























55 SUDBURY S 
cRossor , 
gmplete Appointed Office. 

on THE PRODUCTION OF EVERY DESCRIP- 


T: 





non OF BOOK, MERCANTILE and MISCEL~ one of the six other saddles with the 
, seventh one. Those who had not bought 
ysEOUS PRINTING. the saddle would at once say so, and the 


purcheser would be he who did not object 
to paying for it. After making out the 
bills and sending them to his customers, 
the storekeeper was compelled by business 
to visit a city at some distance. He told 
his clerk what he had done and instructed 
him to beg the pardon of every customer 
who said he had bought no saddle, and tell 
him that the item had been put on his bill 
| by mistake. 

“The proprietor of the store made his 
trip, and when he returned home, several 
days #fter starting, he asked his clerk who 
had really bought the saddle in question 
The clerk was evidently worried, anc said 
‘Eleven of those about whom we were in 
doubt have been here to pay their bills. 
Nine of them paid for the one saddle, one 
man wasn’t quite certain whether he had 
bought a saddle or not, but would let us 
know ina day or two, the other planter 
Was sare that we had made a mistake be- 


ial Attention is given 
THE MANUFACTURE OF SUPERIOR BLANK 





wp ACCOUNT BOOKS, IN ALL VARIETIES. 


“PHONE, 1731. 


REMOVAL. 
od, Pollard & Co., 


pre Removed to their New Quarters, 


963 to 267 Friend Street, 
fo. 113 to 117 Causeway Street, 


Eastern and Lowell R. R. Depots. 


in 


. OUR TREATMENT OF cause he bought two new saddles last year 
>KENISON . and didn’t need any more.” 

THE FEET ‘*The storekeeper was somewhat taken 

a. es ' aback at the overwhelming success of his 

: little scheme, but as there was nothing else 


is reliable every respect in. sot} k i tt i 
D to Go, he quietly pocketed the money anc 
AOPODIST MANICURE FIRST CLASS | kept iis mouth shut.” 


ple Pi.,j/Boston, over BR. iM. Sterns. 


J. PARKER BUNTIN, Mg’r. 


Use Salvation Oil for severe Leadache, and you 
will always find almost instant relief by 80 doing 
We recommend it as a good’ «tlw medicine 


Cleat tte tate tie ee tie ie ie ee nn on 





CAIN PACTS. 
r 
The Wagner Co. has recently completed 
ONE POUND four Buffet Sleeping Cars, the El Paso, 
Orizon, Orizaba and El Ora, which have 
been ussigned for service between Boston 
A Day. ,and Chicago on the ‘North Shore 
Limited,” leaving Boston at 2:15 P. M. 


dail), due in Chicago at 4:50 P. M. next 
day. 


AGAIN OF A POUND A DAY IN THE 
} CASE OF A MAN WHO HAS BECOME “fALL 
] RUN DOWN,’’ AND HAS BEGUN TO TAKE 
| THAT REMARKABLE FLESH PRODUCER, 


SCOTT'S 
MULSIO 


| OF PURE COD LIVER OIL WITH 
Hypophosphites of Lime & Soda 


4 NOTHING UNUSUAL. THIS FEAT 
HAS BEEN PERFORMED OVER AND OVER 
HAGAIN. PALATABLE AS MILK. EN- 
HDORSED BY PHYSICIANS. SOLD BY ALL 
i Devccists. AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS AND 
# MITATIONS. 


OR MEN ONLY! 


For LOST or FAILING MANHOOD 
ENE eAGeneral and NERVOUS DEBI ITY: 
of NGTH Weakness of Body and Mind, 1 
- of Errorsor Excesses in or Young, 
MANHOOD fully & , w too 
WEAK, UN DETELOPED OnGa sears RTS OF BODY. 


The Lewando French dyeing and cleans- 
ing establishment of 17 Temple Place is 
known probably to every housekeeper in 
Boston. With its various branches in all 
the large cities in this country, it is the 
largest establishment in this line of busi- 
ness in America. It has obtained its great 
size by reason of the excellence of its 
work. If you have some cast-off garment, 
| good in quality but objectionable in color, 
| take it to Lewando’s, and see how very 
| handsome and attractive it will be made. 


The importance of thoroughly disin- 
| fecting the furniture of the sick room after 
}a case of diphtheria or scarlet or typhoid 
| feve: cannot be over estimated, cloth and 
|rough fabrics readily hold the germs of 

disease and often are a source of contagion 
to a whole housebold. 


vere 


nkers wit 




































but this is not wholly reliable and not at all 








family. The ‘‘heated naphtha 
as applied by Church Cleaning Company, 
not only thoroughly cleanses, but makes 
doubly sure the work of disinfecting such 
articles as bedding, rugs and upholstered 




































HOME TREATRENT— 
Dusty from 60 States aed Foreign Countrien Write thank, | furniture that may be open to suspicion, 
ERIE MEDICAL CO., BUFFALU,N. y, (and thus not only relieves much anxiety 


— but may even be the means of averting 
a spread of the contagion. This process is 
the result of fifteen years of experiment. 


OY and ST. JAMES } They do conscientious work and are pat- 


L U N D Y ! ropized by many of our leading physicians. 








This office is at 169 Tremont Street. 
' Don’t start without it. Sailors, fisher- 
_men, lumbermen and miners, always take a 


























































sians, aoe s 
’ rd’s Liniment with 
superior & Mi good supply of Mina , 
15 Bowker St. Boston. you, it may save your life; don’t .go with- 
-ishnest ‘out it. Price 25 cents. 
ns, 90 liabié TELEPHONE 2056. ; r 
thing, [tm a ne | “Every Athlete,” ald 0 well-known Kew York 
hole & | . “ d bard muscular 
5 Cents. est work called for and delivered to any ay » ane lenced at times a mee T 
the city. Hotel, Restaurant and Lodging stiffness of the muscles aif they had shrunk and 
York done by the hundred at bottom prices. difficult and painful it is to cet | 
Send tal te) contracted. How cu 
ay uired. Send postal or tele. | i mbered up! The denefit of a soothing lotion like 
tnd we will call immediately. Pond’s Extract is incalculable. All turtmen un- 
— a _ d that very well: they use great quantities 
, ENTS. Weask no pay for obtaining oris in care of tacir high-bred horses. Those 
en made? Wients until after the patent is actaully al- who are training for any athletic event shaaid 
: t clas 5 over 30 years’ experience For particu. thoroughly rub their eae after exercis oR, 
of Hairs Or ackiress C. A. SHAW & Co.,@8 Coart with Pond’s Extract if they would prevent tif 
.< 1 repair Boston. nese and keep the muscles in fine condition 
ant 
INGER, !# 


A. Tren 


Issue Mercantile and Traveller’s Cred- 
its, available in all parts of the world 
through Messrs. 


Baring Brothers & Co,, Limited, 


Telegraphic Transfers on Europe, Cali- 
fornia and the British Provinces. 


Boston, New York and Philadelphia. 


o'clock next morning. 


The law requires thorough fumigation, | 


satisfying to many anxious members of a} 
process” | 


BANKERS, | 


113 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. | 


New York Office, 15 Wall St., 


LONDON, 
And their Correspondents. 


Buy and sell Foreign Exchanges and 


Stock and Bond orders executed in 


STONINGTON LINE. 


$3 to NEW YORK. 


Seats in Reclining Chair Car Free. 


Express trains leave Park Square stations dally, 
Sundays excepted, at 6.30 P. M., arriving at Ston- 
ington at 9.40 P. M.,and New York at 6.00 


Tickets and staterooms secured at 207 Wash 
ington street, and at station, Park Square, Boston. 

lelephone No. 2588. 

J. w. MILLER, oO. H. BRIGGS, 


President Gen'l Pass. Agent. 


| Like my -Wife 
to use 


POZZONI'S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 
POWDER 


Because itimproves her 
looks and is as fra- 
grant as violets. 








SOLD KVERYW HERE 


DR. SWEET'S 
GREAT HERBAL 


l. For Lameness, Stiff Joints, Rheumatism, 
the Blood. 

2. “Old fashioned” Liniment and Ointment. 

4. For the Lungs, Colds, Coughs, Bronchitis. 
For Catarrh, the Head, Throat and Nose. 
For the Nerves, Muscular and Brain W eak- 


For Indigestion, Dyspepsia, the Stomach. 
For Asthma, Difficulty of Breathing, &c. 
For the Kidneys and Bla lider (Sure). 

For Bright’s Disease, Swelling of Limbs. 
For Diabetes, Excess of Urine, & 

For the Skin, Blotches, Pimples, Blem- 


For the Heart, Palpitation, Shortness of 
| Breath, &c, 
14. Forthe cure of Fite, St. Vitus’ Dance, &c. 


SPECIFICS. 


VIN DE L’/AMOUR, the new French 
| e Aphrodisiac, for Nerve Exhaustion, Mus- 
| cular Weakness and Drcay, Brain Weariness, Ir- 

resolution and Fi 1 ym to youth and 
|advanced age, Barrenness, Impotency, Loss of 
Sexual Instinct and Power, those pernicious 
| errors common to the thoughtless in early life, 
lit is the omly specific. Invaluable to both 
| sexes, to follow the buth or ball. Non-Poisonous, 
| Pure Herbal. 





| Weak “en contemplating Marriage will 
| find the above a Sure Specific. 


The high standing of the Inventor of 
| the above specifics is ample guarantee of 
SUCCESS. 
| Wesend upon return of examination blanka 
Full Stock of Specialties, with ample direc- 
tions for treatment, prepared for each indt- 
| vidual case ani shipped in plain packages if re- 
quired. Send for Medical Magazine and free ex- 
amination blanks at once. Critical cases should 
not delay, butapoly personally when asible, 
lat DR. SWEET’S SANITARIUM AND MEDI- 
|\CAL INSTIT 


"e. H. TYLER, 
ACCOUNTANT, 


113 DEVONSHINE ST., Room %,. 


Li , Ge F.ed Willams, Ed 
Avery, Attorneys at Law. 
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UTE, 16 UNION PARK STREET, 


Cider, Peabody & Go, BOSTON VEGETABLE YOR 


A Great Achievement in the Science o 
Surgery. 


A Perfectly Safe and Pleasant Substitute 
for Chloroform, Ether and Nitrous Oxide 


FOR 


The Painless Extraction of Teeth and All 
Surgical Operations. 


Ether and chloroform have long held sway over all 
other anmwsthetics. Nitrous oxide has only been em- 
ployed to produce temporary anwthesia, and could never 
be used in general surgery on account of its fleeting 
qualities. 

Schif ('Imparziale) arrived at the following conclu- 
er more than five thousand experiments: 
cause death at the inspiration, 
Ether 1s safer and less dangerous," 

Dr Liteh, In the “American System of Dentistry,’ 
says: “Nitrous oxide gas is not a true anmsthetio agent, 
and that it produces insensibility only by ust 
asphyxia.” It is also Hable to cause apoplexy, Bright's 
disea-e, diabetes, and other affijctions, dnd tn some cases 
the patient loses his lite. e after effect of nitrous 
a e gas in many cases is something fearful to contem- 
Pp 


ate. 
Dr. H. C, Wood. In an able article In the Dental Cos- 
mos of October, states that “nitrous oxide or laugh- 
ing gas can never be used for the general purposes of 
the surgeon, on account ofits excessive fugacious- 
ness.” 

Knowing these facts with regard to both ether and 
chloroform, and having learned from long experience in 
his profession the inconventence of using nitrous oxide, 
on account'of the excitement produced by it upon the 
patient at the time when {ft Is most necessary that he 
should be kept quiet, Dr. Mayo, spent much time in seek 
ing to discover an snmsthetic that should be free from 
these objections and dangers. He began to try experi- 
ments with various vegetable compounds, and atter re- 
peated combinations and changes, both as to kind and 
proportions, the vegetable anmsthetic was discovered in 
a t 1888. 

t works like a charm, being applicable to all classes 
and conditions, to the child as well as the adult, and 
to the most delicate and sensitive woman as well as to 
the strong and hardy man; also to persons having a ten- 
dency to heart affection and pulmonary diseases, and In 
every case the patient returns quickly to sensibility and 
perfect comfort. 

It has since been usedin over 1,000,000 operations suc- 
cesstuily and in severe surgical operations. It is crowned 
with brilliant success, and is pronounced perfectly safe. 
effi ctive and reliable. None ofthe objectionable teatures 
gee! Ce ater spmeinoues present themselves, 

endors y the leading surgeons, physi - 
tists throughout the world. bs a ae 

Below we give a few of our testimonials from some of 
Boston's most prominent surgeons. 


STATEMENT OF DR. THORNDIKES 


Boston, August 

This certifies that I removed in the back of Mr. J. Di 
Moore a tumor weighing two pounds and three-quarters. 
It was situated over the left scapula. The time oceupied 
in removing it, and in dressing the wound, was twenty- 
two minutes. The patient was insensible during the 
whole operation, and came out from the influence of the 
an@sthetic speedily and pertectly, without nausea or a 
{ll effects. he agent used was prepared by Dr. vr. 
Mayo, the dentist, who claims that it is a new discovery 
ofhis own. “I consider this anmsthetic the safest the 
world has yet seen.” Ww. H. THoryprxg, M. D., 

92 Boylston at. 
A DELICATE CASE, 

Dr. U. K. Maro: 


ear Sir—I wish to express to you the pleasure and 
en resatisfaction afforded me by your administration of 
the Vegetable Anmwsthetic in the case of the infant seven 
months old upon which I operated at your office yester- 
dey. Althanch it acenpled ove Aeon minutes, you kept 
the child insensible to pain. ith the advantage of per 
fect safety and entire absence of disagreeable after effects 
the Vegetable Anesthetic certainly ought to be preferred. 
to any other. I thank you for the opportunity of testing 
and proving its merits. 
Yours ty! 
L. A. PHTLLIPS, M. D., 
165 Boylston street, Boston, 


Boornsy SuRneIcaL Hosprrar. 

This is to certify that at the ee of the patient Dr. 
U. K. Mayo came to my private horpital and adminis- 
tered the Boston Vegetable Vapor to a patient on whom I 
opened up and washed out utroperitoneal abscess. 

The patient was under the anwsthetic for about 
minutes. It worked to the entire satisfaction of the 
patient and myself. ALONZO ROOTHBY, M. D., 

No. 1 Worcester aquare. 
DR. U. K. MAYO, 

Dear Sir—It gives me great pleasure to acknow 
you the wonderful effects of your anesthetic w 
administered to my wife during a very severe 
operation of a recent date. urin 
twenty-two minutes she was perfectly fr - fror, pain 
Soon as the operation was over she awoke as ffom a 
quiet sleep, without any of the Ill effects we see produced 
by ether. It is just that I should state that on Swe eet 

casions an pt was made to administer to 
her and both times with serious results; the last time 
came near being fatal, she remaining In a partial state o1 
asphyxia for 48 hours ond under the care of one of our 
best surgeons. After seeing the effect producod upon my 
wife in her feeble condition I consider the “V. 
Anaesthetic” perfectly safe under all circumstances a 
must ere long supersede a]! other an etics. 

H. BR. THAYER, M. D, 


hick you 
surgical 


en operation of 





DR. U. K. MAYO— 

This isto certify that I was present during a surgica 
operation of a serious character performed at Boothby's 
Surgical Hospital, in which Dr. Mayo's “Vegetable Ana@s- 
thetic,” was very successfully applied. Anesthesia was 
complete, and the patient no in nor any 
ill effects. DAVID THAYER M. D. 


LCURE FITS! 


When I say cure I donot mean merely tostep them 
for atime and then havethem return again, I means 
radical cure, Ihave madethe disease of FITS, EPI- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases, Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now rece'ving s 
care. Send at once for a trestise and a Free Bottleof 
my infallible remedy. Give Fx>ress and Post Offices, 
M. Gi. ROOT, IL C.y 153 Poarl*’St., N. YY. 


Brown’s New Life! 


Brown’s New Life is well known to the profes- 
sion asa powerful tonic to the nervous system, 
especialy the spinal cord, and can be relied upon 
as possessing real Aphrodisiac Powers. It is in- 
dicated in mentat over work, sexual debility and 
impotency. It is decidedly beneficial in cases of 
noctural emissions, the result of excesses, mental 
apathy or indifference, and in an enfeebled con- 
dition of the general system, with weekness or 
dull pain in the lumboscoral region. In diseases 

uliar to women, it is one of the most valuable agents,act 
ng as an uterine tonic and gradually removing abnormal! 
conditions, while at the same time it imparts tone and 
vigor; hence it is of value in Leucorrhea, Ageaerhee, 
Dysmenorrhoea, and to remové the tendency to repea 
miscarriage. In cases of impotency it is reccessary that 
the administration of this medicine be continu from 
three to four weeks, or until the system is thoro’ hly un- 
der thei nfiluence of the remedy. ice, $1.0 per 4 

Yor sale by all druggists, or sent by mail. 


BROWN & LIFE COMPANY, 
635 Washington St., Hoston. 

















































